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What  is  Frontier? 
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past  sixteen  years  to  explore  with  each  other  the  practical  implications  of  their  faith. 
They  include  members  of  all  denominations.  From  time  to  time  the  Council  forms 
\  specialized  groups  to  deal  with  subjects  such  as  politics,  medicine,  or  education. 

‘  The  Council  does  not  seek  publicity,  but  on  appropriate  occasions  the  substance 

of  its  discussions  will  be  made  known  in  this  journal. 

^  The  World  Dominion  Press,  founded  in  1924,  is  the  publishing  branch  of  the 
Survey  Application  Trust.  It  exists  to  study  and  promote  the  growth  of  self-support, 
self-propagation,  and  self-government  in  the  newer  Christian  churches  of  the  world, 
and  the  survey  of  unevangelized  areas  and  peoples.  In  pursuit  of  these  aims  it  has 
published  a  comprehensive  series  of  studies,  both  of  regional  situations  and  of  the 
^  application  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  expansion  of  the  Church 
in  the  modern  world. 
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1  From  the  Editor 

The  recent  election  was  more  credit  to  the  voters  than  to  the  poli- 
,  ticians.  Rival  promises  of  ‘bread  and  circuses’  were  taken  with  more 
than  a  grain  of  salt,  yet  the  electors  took  their  choice  seriously  and 
made  up  their  minds  with  deliberation.  The  British  people  are  not  as 
)  self-centred  as  most  politicians  seem  to  assume.  It  is  time  one  of  the 
parties  told  us  not  only  that  we  cannot  afford  to  live  in  a  world  so  full 
of  hunger  and  misery,  and  that  our  own  fate  is  bound  up  with  that  of 
less  happy  lands,  but  also  that  it  might  cost  sixpence  on  the  income  tax 
or  even  a  penny  on  beer  for  us  to  begin  taking  our  proper  part  in  helping 
others.  I  do  not  think  that  such  an  appeal  would  fail  of  its  effect. 

Defence  Without  Destruction 

)  Military  planners  may  be  tempted  to  believe  that  their  opponents  are 
robots,  not  men.  If  it  were  so,  it  would  make  the  planning  easier,  but  it 
is  not  so  and  the  misconception  is  dangerous.  If  you  lack  a  realistic 
}  grasp  of  what  your  opponents  are  like  and  what  they  are  likely  to  do, 
j  you  are  almost  obliged  to  concentrate  on  making  plans  to  counter  what 
I  they  could  do  in  an  extreme  case,  rather  than  what  they  are  likely  to  do 
•  in  their  flesh  and  blood  reality.  You  plan  more  to  meet  their  ultimate 
capacity  than  their  real  intentions,  and  this  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
come  to  terms  with  them  as  they  are.  To  treat  a  psychological  problem 
as  if  it  were  a  scientific  one  may  make  it  insoluble. 

The  danger  is  ever  present,  but  the  best  military  minds  overcome  it. 
'  I  write  this  after  attending  the  first  annual  conference  of  the  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies.  Over  a  hundred  oflicers  of  all  three  Services, 
diplomatists,  academic  men  and  defence  correspondents,  were  gathered 
^  for  a  long  weekend  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  They  came  from 
countries  as  far  apart  as  the  USA  and  Turkey  and  a  number  had 
flown  the  Atlantic  specially  for  the  occasion.  I  have  seldom  met  so 
^  many  interesting  people  together. 

The  discussions  were  intense  but  objective,  well  informed  and  full  of 
goodwill.  The  difficulties  are  appalling,  but  the  human  resources  now 
being  deployed  to  overcome  the  threat  of  war  are  impressive.  The  meet¬ 
ings  were  confidential  but  I  can  give  my  own  conclusions  for  what  they 
are  worth.  Only  fools  can  still  have  thoughts  of  winning  a  war.  The 
'  purpose  of  Nato  is  to  make  Nato  unnecessary.  It  does  not  matter  what 
I 
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happens  ‘after  war  breaks  out’.  All  that  matters  is  to  prevent  war,  or  at  s 
least  to  prevent  it  becoming  total  war.  i  ti 

After  listening  to  the  discussion  I  am  fortified  in  the  view  put  forth  I 

in  the  last  issue  of  frontier  that  the  best  way  to  get  peace  is  to  maintain  ii 

the  capability  to  strike  second.  That  is  the  only  sense  in  which  the  a 

saying,  ‘If  you  wish  for  peace,  prepare  for  war’  has  ever  been  true.  If  fi 

both  sides  know  that  a  sudden  knock-out  blow  is  impossible,  and  that  a 

attack  will  bring  dire  retribution,  then  no  one  will  attack.  It  follows  )  d 
that  it  is  desirable  to  ‘harden’  missile  bases  either  by  protecting  them  so  v 

that  they  cannot  easily  be  destroyed  in  a  surprise  attack,  or  by  making  r 

them  mobile,  perhaps  through  putting  them  in  ships  or  submarines  c 

which  are  hard  to  locate.  v 


If  we  do  these  things,  we  must  expect  the  Russians,  and  eventually  the 
Chinese,  to  do  them  too.  On  both  sides  this  will  indicate  obvious  mis-  » 
trust,  but  no  one  should  regard  it  as  in  itself  an  indication  of  aggressive 
purpose. 

Defence  policies  should  be  designed  explicitly  to  make  disarmament 
easier.  If,  for  instance,  one  side  has  a  predominance  in  one  weapon  and 
the  other  predominates  in  another  weapon,  then  it  is  difficult  to  nego¬ 
tiate  disarmament.  Both  sides  will  suspect,  even  more  than  is  usual  in  > 


Service  Chiefs — New  Style  and  Old  Style 


I 


It  such  negotiations,  that  the  other  is  gaining  by,  say,  agreeing  to  a  reduc- 
I  tion  of  nuclear  weapons  while  keeping  most  of  his  tanks  or  vice  versa. 
th  If  the  West  were  stronger  in  conventional  weapons,  there  would  be  more 

in  incentive  to  the  East  to  disarm.  This  is  to  be  added  to  the  many  dis- 

le  advantages  of  the  present  situation  in  which  we  are  better  equipped  to 
If  fight  a  total  war,  which  would  almost  certainly  destroy  us,  than  to  fight 
at  a  limited  war  which  is  the  more  real  danger.  Moreover,  the  present 
vs  )  degree  of  reliance  on  ‘total  war  weapons’  encourages  every  Power  to 
so  want  to  have  its  own  nuclear  weapons,  thereby  multiplying  danger.  If 
ig  research  into  new  weapons  is  to  go  on  it  might  be  better  to  devote  more 
es  of  our  resources  to  research  on  weapons,  some  of  them  conventional, 
which  would  strengthen  our  power  to  hold  an  aggressor, 
he  The  chief  purpose  of  diplomacy  is  to  keep  the  peace,  but  diplomacy 
is-  )  without  some  force  to  back  it  is  powerless.  At  present  the  only  effective 
ve  force  in  the  hands  of  the  West  is  the  threat  of  total  war.  A  limited  but 
still  effective  force  would  be  more  useful  to  diplomacy.  An  army  that 
:nt  can  hold  an  invader  for  even  a  few  weeks  might  give  time  for  diplomacy 

nd  to  act  before  the  worst  had  happened.  A  fleet  of  bombers  or  missiles 

;o-  gives  no  time  for  wiser  counsels  to  prevail. 

in  )  There  were  a  good  many  Christians  at  the  Worcester  Conference. 
Some  were  there  because  they  are  leading  people  in  some  field  connected 
with  defence.  Others  were  people  whom  the  Churches  have  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  taking  part  in  these  matters.  We  were  not 
there  to  talk  at  anyone  but  to  listen  and  to  be  present  because  it  is  the 
part  of  Christians  to  be  involved  in  these  things,  and  to  share  the  burden 
of  deciding  them. 

I  wish  that  some  theologians  would  take  lessons  from  the  best  military 
^  men  about  how  to  conduct  arguments.  Service  people  are  apt  to  have 
strong  views.  They  put  them  with  force,  and  sometimes  they  reach  a 
prolonged  deadlock,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  many  of  them  have  learnt 
to  listen  objectively  to  arguments  against  themselves,  to  admit  error, 
and,  even  when  they  are  not  convinced,  to  take  the  majority  view  as  a 
starting  point  for  action  and  further  discussion.  The  ability  of  the 
^  Worcester  Conference  to  hold  strong  disagreements  within  a  real 
fellowship  resembled  the  ability  of  some  Christian  meetings  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

Re-establishment 

In  a  few  years  the  churches  in  England  will  find  themselves  commemorating,  if 
)  not  celebrating,  the  tercentenary  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662. ...  It  has  brnn 
suggested  that  the  centre  of  the  celebrations  should  be  a  ceremonial  biuning  of  a 
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copy  of  the  Act  outside  St  Paul’s  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  Federal  Council,  followed  by  speeches  by  both 
dignitaries  explaining  their  action,  the  whole  proceedings  to  be  televised.^  ' 

That  is  asking  rather  a  lot,  but  the  suggestion  is  more  than  a  joke. 

It  has  taken  me  a  long  time  to  come  to  a  conclusion  about  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  now  I  have  made  up  my 
mind,  and  I  find  a  number  of  other  church  people  thinking  on  similar 
lines.  Can  it  be  that  the  time  is  at  last  ripening  for  action?  > 

We  do  not  need  disestablishment,  but  re-establishment  on  the  lines 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  purpose  of  having  an  established  Church 
is  to  secure  that  public  and  national  recognition  of  the  Christian  religion 
which  English  people  desire.  It  ought  not  to  mean  that  the  State  has  a 
right  to  control  the  Church.  The  Scottish  Church  Act  of  1921  provides 
a  model  which,  mutatis  mutandis,  should  be  applied  to  England.  The  • 
Church  of  England  ought  to  have  the  right  to  appoint  its  own  Bishops 
and  to  revise  its  canon  law  and  order  its  public  worship  without  re¬ 
course  to  Parliament.  Other  Christians  have  criticized  Anglicans  for 
submitting  to  these  restrictions.  Anglicans  now  have  a  right  to  ask  for 
support  for  their  removal,  provided  that  what  is  submitted  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  been  discussed  and  agreed  with  the  Free  Churches,  the  Church  ) 
of  Scotland  and,  if  possible,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Anglicans  should  say  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  that  in  this  matter 
they  wish  to  model  themselves  on  Scotland,  and  they  should  enlist ' 
Scottish  help  in  preparing  a  scheme.  They  should  say  to  the  Free 
Churches,  ‘We  give  up  none  of  our  beliefs  but  we  want  to  put  ourselves 
in  a  position  where  we  can  join  with  you  in  a  united  church  without 
having  to  consider  whether  Parliament  would  approve  the  precise  terms  ^ 
of  the  future  union  to  which  we  both  look  forward  in  prayer  and 
expectation’. 

It  would  be  no  light  task  to  get  the  churches  to  agree  on  the  terms  of 
the  Bill,  but  once  such  agreement  had  been  reached  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  for  Parliament  to  reject  it.  If  it  proves  impossible  to  get  agree¬ 
ment  between  Anglicans,  the  Free  Churches  and  the  Church  of  Scot-  ^ 
land,  then  the  Church  of  England  should  press  for  disestablishment  and 
be  ready  to  accept  disendowment. 

The  coming  tercentenary  of  1662  gives  a  point  for  us  to  work  to. 
In  the  meantime  Anglicans  should  take  the  initiative  in  removing  any 
remaining  privileges  or  social  presumptions  which  are  obnoxious  to 

-  j 

^  David  Paton  in  Anglican  Self-Criticism. 
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other  Christians.  In  France  the  Roman  Catholics  make  St  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Day  a  day  of  repentance.  It  is  time  that  Anglicans  found  an 
occasion  for  repentance  for  the  wrongs  they  have  done  to  others,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  I  hope  that  they  will  not  be  eager  in  their  turn 
to  calculate  any  wrongs  that  may  have  been  inflicted  on  them.  ‘Forgive 
us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.’ 

Church  and  Synagogue 

On  another  page  we  publish  a  controversial  article  by  Dr  James 
Parkes  on  the  relation  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions.  We  print 
this  article  because  Dr  Parkes  is  saying  something  that  Christians  ought 
to  listen  to.  It  does  not  follow  that  I  agree  with  his  conclusions.  Indeed 
,  I  am  one  of  those  who  find  it  hard  to  grasp  what  Dr  Parkes’  final  posi¬ 
tion  is.  If  he  is  saying  that  the  Church  has  lost  elements  of  great  value  in 
Jewish  tradition  which  belong  to  Biblical  religion,  then  I  can  under¬ 
stand  him  and  suspect  that  he  is  right ;  but  he  seems  to  place  the  two 
religions  on  an  equality  in  a  way  that  I  find  impossible  to  accept — or 
even  to  understand.  Dr  Parkes  has  a  Trinitarian  faith.  There  is  no  doubt 
)  about  that,  but  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  for  failing  to  see  how  this 
relates  to  some  of  the  things  that  Dr  Parkes  says.  Christianity  and 
Judaism  may  meet  man  at  different  points  of  his  being  but  it  is  the  whole 
'  man  who  is  met.  Each  of  us  is  a  social  being  as  well  as  an  individual,  and 
it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  we  had  to  choose  between  a  religion  for  in¬ 
dividuals  and  a  religion  for  social  beings,  which  is  what  Dr  Parkes  seems 
to  say.  Yet  may  it  not  be  that  God’s  ancient  people  were  guided  to  find 
forms  of  corporate  obedience  to  God’s  will  which  have  lessons  for  us 
'  today? 

Dr  Parkes  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  this  is  the 
year  which  marks  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Anglican 
missionary  work  among  the  Jews.  His  work  is  significant  in  this  context, 
not  because  its  conclusions  are  likely  to  be  accepted  as  they  stand,  but 
because  he,  being  a  Christian,  sees  Jewry,  so  to  speak,  from  within.  We 
^  all  have  dealings  of  one  kind  or  another  with  Jews,  and  he  would  be  a 
poor  man  who  had  no  Jewish  friends.  This  ought  to  make  us  all  mission¬ 
aries  to  the  Jews;  we  should  be  better  missionaries  if  we  had  more 
understanding  of  the  tradition  of  the  Synagogue. 
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FRONTIER  at  ten  shillings  a  year  is,  you  will  agree,  very 
good  value.  Printers’  charges  have  gone  up  against  us,  but,  in 
spite  of  this,',we  are  keeping  the  price  the  same.  Only  a  generous 
subsidy  from  the  Survey  Application  Trust  makes  it  possible  to 
do  this. 

A  large  number  of  readers  are  clergy  and  missionaries  who 
would  be  badly  affected  by  any  rise  in  price,  and  it  is  for  their 
sakes  that  we  are  continuing  to  sell  FRONTIER  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  production.  Our  readers  also  include  many  who 
could  afford  to  pay  a  fair  commercial  price.  If  these  were  to 
send,  for  instance,  £1  instead  of  IO5.,  this  would  be  a  great 
help  in  meeting  the  very  heavy  expenses  incurred  in  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  quality  and  standard  of  FRONTIER. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS? 

A  year’s  subscription  to  FRONTIER  will  solve  many  a 
Christmas  present  problem.  A  leaflet  is  enclosed  giving  full 
particulars. 
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A  Great  Hour  for  the  Negro 

This  is  a  great  hour  for  the  Negro.  The  challenge  is  here.  To  become 
the  instruments  of  a  great  idea  is  a  privilege  that  history  gives  only  occa¬ 
sionally.  Arnold  Toynbee  says  in  A  Study  of  History  that  it  may  be  the 
Negro  who  will  give  the  new  spiritual  dynamic  to  Western  civilization 
that  it  so  desperately  needs  to  survive.  I  hope  this  is  possible.  The 
spiritual  power  that  the  Negro  can  radiate  to  the  world  comes  from 
love,  understanding,  goodwill,  and  non-violence.  It  may  even  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Negro,  through  adherence  to  non-violence,  so  to  challenge 
the  nations  of  the  world  that  they  will  seriously  seek  an  alternative  to 
war  and  destruction.  In  a  day  when  sputniks  and  explorers  dash  through 
outer  space  and  guided  ballistic  missiles  are  carving  highways  of  death 
through  the  stratosphere,  nobody  can  win  a  war.  Today  the  choice  is  no 
longer  between  violence  and  non-violence,  it  is  either  non-violence  or 
non-existence.  The  Negro  may  be  God’s  appeal  to  this  age  an  age 
drifting  rapidly  to  its  doom.  The  eternal  appeal  takes  the  form  of  a 
warning;  ‘All  who  take  the  sword  will  perish  by  the  sword.’ 

Stride  Toward  freedom,  Martin  l.ulhcr  King  (p.  214) 
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Freedom  of  Choice 
in  Education? 


IN  the  years  which  followed  immediately  on  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War  the  idea  of  ‘equality  of  opportunity’  in  education  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm.  Inspired  by  H.  G.  Wells  and  others  we  had 
a  vision  first  of  a  ‘ladder’  and  then  of  a  ‘broad  staircase’  up  which  any 
boy  or  girl  might  move  to  the  highest  levels  of  education  irrespective  of 
background  or  parental  means.  As  that  vision  was  gradually  realized 
fresh  ideas  came  in — of  an  educational  structure  so  diversified  that  the 
curriculum  could  be  suited  to  the  individual  capacity  of  every  boy  and 
girl,  and  that  every  child  could  be  free  to  choose  what  kind  of  education 
he  desired.  And  always  with  this  there  has  been  increasing  insistence  on 
the  right  of  the  parents  to  choose  the  educational  ethos  of  their  children ; 
Monsignor  Heenan  expressed  this  vividly  in  the  broadcast  symposium 
which  followed  the  Third  Reading  in  the  Commons  of  the  1959  Educa¬ 
tion  Act. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  educational  thought  in  England  has  been 
confused  by  slogans,  of  which  ‘parity  of  esteem’  is  perhaps  the  most 
outstanding.  ‘Freedom  of  choice’  is  in  danger  of  becoming  another 
slogan  and  it  is  timely  therefore  to  take  stock  and  examine  how  much 
real  choice  our  educational  system  offers  to  children  and  to  parents.  If, 
as  I  believe,  the  limitations  on  choice  are  more  formidable  than  is 
sometimes  realized,  we  should  ask  ourselves  how  far  freedom  of  choice 
is  desirable — and  how  it  might  be  more  fully  secured. 

Britain  still  has  more  freedom  in  education  than  any  country  in  the 
world.  The  University  Grants  Commission  provides  a  means  of  giving 
State  aid  to  the  universities  without  trespassing  on  their  autonomy:  the 
whole  policy  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectorate  is  to  suggest  improvements 
but  not  to  enforce  them.  In  no  other  country  has  the  teacher  the  free¬ 
dom  in  respect  of  syllabus,  method  and  text-books  which  he  has  in 
England.  The  Handbook  of  Siiggextlon.x  for  Teachers — the  very  title  is 
significant  has,  since  Sir  Robert  Morant  wrote  the  first  edition  in  1905, 
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emphasized  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  teacher.  The  continued 
existence  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  education  was  never  seriously  ) 
challenged  in  the  debates  on  the  1959  Education  Bill.  We  can  believe 
that  this  precious  freedom  is  in  no  immediate  danger.  Can  we  safely 
assume  that  this  will  always  be  so?  It  is  very  tempting  for  a  government 
to  see  education  as  an  instrument  of  social  change,  and  to  use  it  to 
secure  a  particular  kind  of  social  order.  Totalitarian  governments  make  \ 
no  disguise  of  their  intentions.  Thus,  ‘in  the  communist  countries  moral  > 
training  is  not  felt  by  theorists  or  administrators  to  present  any 
problem.  Straightforward  open  indoctrination  in  Marxism  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Government  is  the  accepted  solution.  This  is  not  thought 
to  be  wrong  because  it  is  urged  that  Marxism  is  scientific — thus  to 
present  it  as  the  truth  is  no  more  than  telling  boys  and  girls  that  the 
earth  is  round.’  If  Communist  State  policy  requires  an  increased  number  i 
of  scientists  or  technologists  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  educational 
system  to  provide  them  by  directing  the  most  suitable  children  into  the 
appropriate  academic  disciplines. 

An  instrument  of  social  change 

Education  is  in  essence  the  process  of  action  and  inter-action  between 
persons;  and  a  nation  prepares  itself  for  its  future  by  disseminating 
knowledge  and  skills  and  valid  ideas  of  human  personality.  While  most 
people  in  Britain  would  agree  with  Professor  Dent’s  statement  in 
Education  in  Transition  that  ‘Schools  are  refineries  of  the  product  of  the 
social  soil,  not  experimental  farms  for  the  propagation  of  quite  new 
species’,  yet  education  cannot  help  in  some  ways  being  an  instrument  of 
social  change.  As  Mr  T.  S.  Eliot  pointed  out  years  ago,  the  free  teacher  * 
is  always  in  the  dilemma  of  having  to  prepare  children  for  a  changing 
society  without  himself  being  able  to  see  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
change.  And  in  democratic  societies,  not  excepting  our  own,  pressure 
of  external  circumstances  may  tempt  governments  to  go  on  from  the 
proper  provision  of  increased  facilities  for  acquiring  some  particular 
skills  which  the  nation  needs,  to  the  improper  compulsion  of  children 
to  take  advantage  of  those  facilities.  Before  this  article  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  the  Central  Advisory  Council  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  may 
have  issued  its  report  which  it  is  expected  will  deal  with  this  particular  ; 
point.  But  this  much,  surely,  is  clear,  that  the  education  which  society 
provides,  if  it  is  to  be  Christian  and  democratic,  must  leave  the  indi¬ 
vidual  free  to  choose  while  yet  providing  him  with  the  material  for  choice. 
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To  what  extent  is  there  such  freedom  in  our  existing  secondary  educa¬ 
tional  organization?  The  prevailing  division  of  our  secondary  schools 
into  Modern,  Technical  and  Grammar  Schools  imposes  a  real  limita¬ 
tion  on  individual  choice.  It  is  still  possible  for  boys  or  girls,  by  the 
geographical  accident  of  birth,  to  be  unable  to  receive  the  grammar 
school  education  for  which  they  have  the  aptitude  because  the  number 
of  grammar  school  places  in  a  particular  area  is  inadequate.  Yet, 
broadly  speaking,  the  doors  of  the  universities  and  the  higher  technical 
colleges  are  closed  to  those  who  have  not  been  educated  at  that  level. 
It  is  still  possible  for  the  ‘late  developer’  to  find  overwhelming  difficulty 
in  changing  over  to  the  more  academic  form  of  education  for  which  he 
now  has  the  aptitude.  Where  the  situation  is  such  it  is  hypocritical  to 
talk  about  ‘freedom  of  choice’.  Moreover,  the  size  of  the  school,  the 
demands  of  the  universities  and  professional  bodies,  and  even  shortage 
of  teachers,  may  so  reduce  the  subjects  in  which  instruction  can  be 
given  that  children  are  not  really  free  to  choose  the  subjects  which  they 
would  most  like  to  study. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  there  is  such  widespread  dissatisfaction  with 
things  as  they  are  and  that  there  is  a  constant  process  of  experiment. 
Comprehensive  schools,  the  Leicestershire  reorganization,  the  changes 
in  the  eleven  plus  selection  methods,  to  take  but  three  instances,  show 
that  those  responsible  for  education  are  alive  to  the  need  for  greater 
freedom.  Although  Comprehensive  Schools  can  be  criticized  on  many 
grounds,  the  best  of  them  undoubtedly  provide  for  their  students  a  real 
breadth  and  freedom  of  choice  which  is  lacking  in  many  other  schools. 
The  new  pattern  in  Leicestershire  may  also  provide  a  solution;  the 
developments  in  extending  the  scope  of  Secondary  Modem  Schools 
may  provide  greater  opportunities  to  enter  the  universities  and  training 
colleges  and  technical  colleges.  But  the  widest  possible  freedom  of 
choice  is  desirable.  For  the  spiritual  wellbeing  of  the  nation  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  wishes  to  study  some  subject  which  is 
so  remote  from  the  immediate  need  of  society  that  it  is  called  ‘cranky’ 
should  be  able  to  do  so  as  freely  and  with  as  much  financial  aid  as  if 
he  had  chosen  to  be  a  nuclear  physicist. 

Parents  also  show  a  healthy  tendency  to  rebel  against  a  system  which 
limits  their  freedom  to  choose  the  type  of  education  they  wish  their 
children  to  have.  When  a  parent  chooses  to  pay  fees  to  secure  a  grammar 
school  type  of  education  for  his  son  or  daughter  who  has  not  gained 
a  grammar  school  place  at  eleven  plus  the  motive  may  be  little  more  than 
social  prestige,  but  the  resistance  to  the  overall  pattern  of  organization 
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is,  itself,  sound.  Yet  here  the  choice  is  limited  by  financial  considerations. 

The  fees  of  independent  schools  must  continue  to  rise  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  classes  will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  educate  their  children  , 

in  the  way  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  But  if  the  public  school  j 

system  has  the  values  which  its  advocates  claim  for  it,  it  ought  to  be  , 
possible  for  parents  to  choose  that  type  of  education  for  their  children 
irrespective  of  their  means.  , 

There  is  also  the  claim,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  , 
that  parents  should  have  complete  freedom  to  choose  the  religious 
atmosphere  in  which  their  children  are  educated.  The  Roman  Catholic  j 
Church  attaches  such  importance  to  this  that  very  great  financial 
sacrifices  are  being  made  to  provide  Roman  Catholic  schools  for 
Roman  Catholic  children,  and  even  with  the  75  per  cent  capital  grant 
given  for  secondary  schools  in  the  1959  Act  the  Roman  Catholic  com¬ 
munity  will  still  have  to  find  vast  sums  of  money.  Church  of  England 
parents,  as  a  whole,  do  not  enjoy  that  same  freedom  of  choice  and  have 
not  shown  themselves  willing  to  make  the  financial  sacrifices  necessary 
to  secure  it.  The  Church  of  England  aided  secondary  schools  provide 
places  for  only  41,155  children,  and  the  number  of  these  schools,  even 
with  75  per  cent  grant-in-aid,  is  not  likely  to  be  substantially  increased. 

The  Church  of  England  maintains  aided  schools,  and  is  spending  vast 
sums  of  money  on  them,  not  in  the  hope  of  covering  the  whole  field  of 
Anglican  children  but  to  maintain  her  partnership  with  the  State  and 
to  give  demonstrations  of  what  she  understands  by  Christian  education. 

Freedom  of  choice  is  limited  in  many  other  ways.  The  academic  re¬ 
quirements  of  professional  bodies,  necessary  though  these  may  be  to 
preserve  standards,  may  restrict  the  curriculum  on  the  one  hand,  or, 
on  the  other,  exclude  otherwise  suitable  candidates.  The  majority  of 
young  people  have  relatively  little  freedom  to  choose  their  life-work  for  y 
they  are  often  restricted  to  the  types  of  work  available  where  they  live.  l 
This  situation  may  become  much  worse  in  the  next  few  years  with  the  e 

great  increase  in  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  reaching  the  age  of  fifteen.  ® 

The  kind  of  training  they  want  may  not  be  available.  Here  indeed  is  a  g 
challenge  to  our  whole  approach  to  preparation  for  industrial  and  com-  v 
mercial  life.  There  is  a  serious  risk  that  many  thousands  of  young  people 
may  feel  that  society  has  denied  them  the  opportunity  for  satisfying  S 
employment  because  they  were  bom  in  a  period  when  the  birth-rate  was  P 
abnormally  high. 

What  is  the  answer  to  this  problem  of  freedom  of  choice?  I  suggest  ^1 
that  we  must  all  be  on  our  guard  lest  ‘tidy  planning’  restricts  freedom 
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still  further,  and  that  the  opportunity  for  individual  choice  should  never 
be  taken  away  by  ‘direction’  of  students  to  meet  apparent  national 
needs.  We  must  see  to  it  that  there  are  no  bottlenecks  in  education  or 
in  industry,  and  we  must  preserve  ‘pockets  of  freedom’  at  every  point  in 
our  educational  system.  We  must  never  forget  that  equality  of  persons, 
which  is  essential,  can  easily  be  confused  with  uniformity — which  is  the 
denial  of  personality.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Christian  basis  of  our 
civilization  may  be  in  the  greatest  danger.  Mr  Kitson  Clark’s  wise 
words  in  The  English  Heritage  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  concerned 
in  education : 

For  the  most  practical  Englishmen  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
materialism. . . .  The  practical  business  of  the  world  takes  up  so  much 
time ;  the  problems  presented  by  the  good  which  might  be  procured 
or  the  evil  which  must  be  prevented  become  so  absorbing  that  direct 
interest  in  what  is  spiritual  begins  to  fade.  In  due  course  the  im¬ 
portance  of  spiritual  issues  seems  to  be  solely  derived  from  their 
probable  effect  on  the  material  world :  people  are  to  be  virtuous  that 
they  may  better  serve  the  needs  of  your  policy,  not  because  virtue  has 
any  inherent  value  in  itself. 


Silent  through  fear? 

. . .  there  are  in  the  white  South  millions  of  people  of  goodwill  whose  voices  are 
yet  unheard,  whose  course  is  yet  unclear,  and  whose  courageous  acts  are  yet  unseen. 
These  persons  are  often  silent  today  because  of  fear — fear  of  social,  political,  and 
economic  reprisals.  In  the  name  of  God,  in  the  interest  of  human  dignity,  and  for  the 
cause  of  democracy  these  millions  are  called  upon  to  gird  their  courage,  to  speak  out, 
to  offer  the  leadership  that  is  needed.  StillanotherSouthcallsupon  them :  thecoloured 
South,  the  South  of  millions  of  Negroes  whose  sweat  and  blood  has  also  built  Dixie, 
who  yearn  for  brotherhood  and  respect,  who  want  to  join  hands  with  their  white 
fellow  Southerners  to  build  a  freer,  happier  land  for  all.  If  the  moderates  of  the  white 
South  fail  to  act  now,  history  will  have  to  record  that  the  greatest  tragedy  of  this 
period  of  social  transition  was  not  the  strident  clamour  of  the  bad  people,  but  the 
appalling  silence  of  the  good  people.  Our  generation  will  have  to  repent  not  only  for 
the  acts  and  words  of  the  children  of  darkness  but  also  for  the  fears  and  apathy  of 
the  children  of  light. 

Stride  Towards  Freedom,  Martin  Luther  King  (p.  191) 
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Frontier  Fixtures 


INTERNATIONAL  SUMMER  COURSES  FOR  THE  CLERGY 
AT  ST  AUGUSTINE’S  COLLEGE,  CANTERBURY 


The  Central  College  of  the  Anglican  Communion 


CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  July  Uth—lird 

Lecturers :  Dr  Randolph  C.  Miller  (USA) ;  Rt  Rev  Robert  Stopford  (Peterborough) ; 

Rt  Rev  F.  A.  Cockin  (Marlborough) ;  The  Rev  Gordon  Phillips  (London) ;  Very  > 
Rev  George  M.  Alexander  (USA). 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  ARTS  July  25th— August  6th 
Lecturers:  The  Rev  W.  E.  A.  Lockett  (Liverpool);  The  Rev  W.  M.  Merchant 


(Cardiff) ;  Mr  Norman  Nicholson  (Cumberland). 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMUNITY  August  ith-lOth 
Lecturers:  Canon  E.  R.  Wickham  (Sheffield);  Dr  Holt  H.  Graham  (USA);  The 


Rev  G.  P.  Musselman  (USA). 


Further  details  may  be  had  from: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Summer  Courses,  St  Augustine’s  College,  Canterbury,  Kent. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  FRONTIER  COUNCIL 


IS  arranging  a 


Frontier  Luncheon 


on  Thursday,  7th  January  i960,  at  the  YMCA,  112  Great  Russell  Street, 
W.C. I,  to  which  all  readers  and  their  friends  are  invited. 


THE  RT  HON  JOHN  EDWARDS,  MP 

will  speak  on 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  EUROPE 

Mr  Edwards,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Frontier  Council,  is  President 
of  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe. 

The  chair  will  be  taken  bj  Kenneth  Johnstone,  esq,  cmg,  Chairman  of 
the  Christian  Frontier  Council. 

Buffet  lunch  12.45;  discussion  1.15  —  2  p.m. 

Admission  by  ticket  only,  obtainable  until  5th  January 

Please  apply  on  the  form  enclosed  in  this  number,  sending  3s.  6d.  per  person 
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DOUGLAS  WEBSTER 


A  Visit  to  Japan 

IkN  invitation  from  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Anglican  Church 
in  Japan  enabled  me  to  spend  ten  weeks  there  this  summer  on 
■I  A  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  Protestant  missions  in  Japan, 
which  is  being  celebrated  throughout  1959.  No  visit  so  short  can  qualify 
any  writer  to  make  valid  judgments.  The  most  he  can  do  is  to  report 
what  he  saw  and  heard  and  felt,  to  try  to  understand,  and  to  try  to 
create  understanding.  For  understanding  is  the  only  context  in  which 
prayer  can  be  intelligent,  and  the  supreme  need  of  Japan  and  its 
Church  is  prayer.  What  I  did  in  Japan  is  irrelevant  to  this  article,  so  I 
shall  limit  myself  to  what  I  learnt  and  the  questions  it  poses. 


It  is  important  to  recognize  how  dif¬ 
ferent  Japan  is  from  everywhere  else.  A 
combination  of  factors  has  made  the 
Japanese  peculiarly  resistant  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  with  the  result  that 
there  seems  to  be  little  relation  between 
the  number  of  missionaries  in  Japan  and 
the  number  of  Christians.  There  are 
relatively  many  missionaries,  at  least 
two  thousand;  there  are  relatively  few 
Christians,  about  half  a  million.  How  are 
we  to  account  for  this  perplexing  situa¬ 
tion?  Can  the  great  missionary  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  last  hundred  years  be  deemed 
a  success  or  must  it  be  written  off  as  a 
failure?  Is  something  wrong  with  our 
approach? 

As  in  every  other  country  it  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  ignore  the  past.  The  Japanese 
remember  it  even  if  we  forget  it.  1959 
completes  the  second,  not  the  first, 
Christian  century  in  Japan.  In  1549,  that 
great  missionary,  Francis  Xavier,  reached 
Japan  with  the  Gospel.  His  mission  met 
with  astonishing  success  at  first  and  by 
1582  there  were  two  hundred  churches 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Christians.  But  persecution  soon  broke 


out  and  it  was  very  severe.  The  Japanese 
feared  that  the  missionaries  were  the  ad¬ 
vance  guard  of  a  Western  power  intent 
on  conquering  them.  Christianity  was 
crushed  and  missionaries  and  all  for¬ 
eigners  excluded.  For  more  than  two 
hundred  years  Japan  was  securely  sealed 
against  the  Gospel.  In  1859  the  first  Pro¬ 
testant  missionaries  were  allowed  to 
enter  Japan,  this  time  from  America,  the 
country  destined  to  have  so  mixed  and 
complicated  an  influence  upon  the 
Japanese.  What  Africa  has  been  to 
Britain  Japan  has  become  for  America 
— a  focal  point  of  interest,  service,  ad¬ 
venture  and  romance.  But  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  with  a  foreign  power 
and  with  the  West  is  still  as  big  a  stumb¬ 
ling  block  to  the  Japanese  as  it  was  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Many  of  them, 
particularly  those  who  lead  the  various 
non-Christian  religions,  resent  the  fact 
that  Christianity  has  to  buy  its  way  into 
Japan  on  the  back  of  the  dollar  and  of  a 
regiment  of  missionaries,  mostly  out  of 
step  with  each  other  and  with  no  co¬ 
ordinated  command. 

A  second  characteristic  of  Japan  is 
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that  though  there  are  many  religions 
there  is  not  much  religion.  Whereas  the 
African  and  the  Indian  are  by  nature 
religious — Pagan,  Muslim  and  Hindu 
alike  have  a  deep  sense  of  the  divine — 
the  Japanese  have  no  basic  belief  in  God 
or  awareness  of  Him.  The  very  concept 
of  a  God  makes  no  sense  to  them. 
Fundamentally  they  are  atheists,  even  if 
— as  in  most  rural  homes — there  is  both 
a  Shinto  shelf  and  a  Buddhist  altar. 
Mysterious  powers  in  the  universe  are 
acknowledged,  but  no  Supreme  Power 
or  Creator  is  recognized.  One  of  the 
more  interesting  aspects  of  the  hundred 
and  seventy-one  new  religious  sects  is 
that  many  of  them  have  introduced  for 
the  first  time  the  concept  of  a  creator. 
But  the  absence  of  any  notion  of  God, 
even  of  an  erroneous  one,  makes  evan¬ 
gelism  much  more  difficult  than  it  is 
where  the  idea  of  God  is  already  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Many  a  young  and  thoughtful  Japan¬ 
ese  is  gradually  attracted  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  would  like  to  begin  to  follow  Him, 
but  the  belief  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God  or  the  Revelation  of  God  usually 
makes  sheer  nonsense  to  him.  If  Chris¬ 
tianity  appeals  at  all  it  is  because  of  its 
moral  content.  If  Christ  is  embraced  as 
Saviour,  He  is  not  in  the  first  instance 
regarded  as  Saviour  from  sin — the 
Japanese  have  little  or  no  consciousness 
of  sin — but  as  Saviour  from  ‘the  princi¬ 
palities  and  powers’,  as  the  One  through 
whom  a  new  dimension  of  life  opens  out. 
This  may  mean  that  the  Christian  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Japanese  should  be  more 
along  the  lines  of  St  Paul’s  preaching  at 
Athens  than  at  Corinth,  but  such  a  con¬ 
clusion  would  be  unpalatable  to  the  bulk 
of  evangelical  missions. 

A  third  way  in  which  Japan  differs 
from  other  countries  of  Asia  and  from 
the  whole  of  Africa  is  that  it  is  highly 
civilized  and  technically  advanced.  The 
population  is  almost  entirely  literate. 


There  is  an  extensive  system  of  State  and  pit 
private  education:  in  1957  the  total  lei 
number  of  universities  and  junior  col-  em 
leges  was  given  as  five  hundred  and  three.  , 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  Japan  is  G 
the  most  highly  industrialized  nation  in  aJ 
the  East.  Its  labour  force  adds  up  to  be 
more  than  forty-three  million.  The  popu-  dri 
lation,  now  ninety-three  million,  is  in-  sei 
creasing  by  more  than  a  million  every  wl 
year.  The  Japanese  are  intensely  and  Tc 
understandably  proud  of  their  ancient  in 
culture.  Although  the  impact  of  the  pe 
West  during  the  last  century  has  trans-  kn 
formed  and  modernized  their  country  Ja: 
thoroughly,  it  has  not  made  them  one  Ja 
whit  less  Japanese,  and  this  is  symbol-  wl 
ized  in  the  evening  when  on  returning  m< 
from  the  office  they  remove  their  West-  Ai 
ern  clothes  and  don  the  much  more  or 
graceful  and  comfortable  kimono.  A  re; 
missionary  in  Japan  is  in  a  wholly  differ-  mi 
ent  environment  from  that  of  Africa  or  su 
Iran  or  India  or  Malaya ;  it  is  as  if  he  dil 
were,  say,  in  Western  Germany.  ha 

A  fourth  important  factor  for  under-  '  sti 
standing  Japan  is  the  atom  bomb.  Japan  mi 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  to  have  all 
been  at  the  receiving  end  of  two  atom 
bombs.  To  visit  Hiroshima  and  Naga-  m; 
saki  is  to  be  moved  beyond  the  power  of  th 
words  to  describe.  It  is  surprising  to  lui 
detect  so  little  bitterness.  And  the  nation  wl 
which  dropped  the  two  deadly  bombs  is  sti 
the  nation  from  which  most  of  the  mis-  pe 

sionaries  come.  It  is  also  the  nation  trj 

which  has  large  military  bases  all  over  re 
the  country,  whose  presence  and  power  de 
cannot  be  forgotten  for  long  because  of  rel 
the  constant  sound  of  jet  aircraft  roaring  va 

overhead.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  if  :  ha 
disarmament  talks  or  the  next  meeting  Bi 
of  the  Big  Four  were  held  in  Hiroshima  |  co 
instead  of  Geneva,  surrounded  by  the  !  yo 
photographs  of  what  happened  on  6th  ;  ge 
August  1945,  ironically  enough  the  sh 
Feast  of  the  Transfiguration;  and  when  of 
an  impaisse  was  reached  a  visit  to  a  hos-  to 
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1  pital  to  watch  a  young  woman  dying  of 
1  leukaemia  might  be  a  salutary  experi¬ 
ence. 

.  ,  When  I  preached  in  the  Anglican 
5  Qiurch  in  Hiroshima  my  interpreter  was 
1  a  Japanese  woman,  a  Methodist.  She  had 

)  been  in  her  house  when  the  bomb  was 
dropped  that  morning.  Just  before  the 
service  she  showed  me  her  wounds — 

/  what  radiation  had  done  to  her  arm. 
d  Together  we  proclaimed  the  love  of  God 
t  in  Christ.  The  Japanese  are  the  most 
e  peace-hungry  people  in  the  world.  They 
r  know ;  the  rest  talk.  But  the  churches  in 
y  Japan  and  the  missions  committed  to 
e  Japan  have  taken  no  significant  step 
1-  whatever  in  Japanese-initiated  move- 

g  ments  to  promote  international  peace, 
t-  Are  they  too  Western?  or  too  dependent 
re  on  Western  support?  Whatever  the 

A  reason,  at  the  one  point  where  the 
r-  message  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  could  be 
)r  supremely  relevant  to  the  mood  and  the 
le  dilemma  of  the  Japanese  the  churches 
have  nothing  to  say.  We  in  the  West  have 
T-  '  still  not  made  up  our  minds  on  what 
in  may  perhaps  be  the  most  crucial  issue  in 
ve  all  history. 

m  The  experience  of  war  and  its  after- 
;a-  math  has  left  the  Japanese  less  resentful 
of  than  bewildered.  All  their  former  abso- 
to  lutes  have  been  removed,  the  gods 
on  wherein  they  trusted,  the  close  feudal 
is  structure  of  society  with  a  divine  em- 
is-  peror  at  its  apex.  Politically  democracy  is 
on  trying  to  make  headway,  not  without  a 
/er  reasonable  measure  of  success.  For  the 
ver  deejjer  needs  of  men  and  women  the  new 
of  religions  are  to  some  extent  filling  the 
ing  vacuum  and  the  various  Buddhist  sects 
;  if  have  not  altogether  lost  their  appeal, 
ing  But  Japan  is  predominantly  a  young 
ma  ;  country.  The  streets  are  filled  with  the 
the  young,  attractive,  healthy-looking,  ener- 
6th  getic,  ingenuous  and  friendly — until 
the  shades  of  the  prison  house  (in  the  form 
hen  of  adult  reserve  and  responsibility)  begin 
los-  to  close  upon  the  growing  youth.  The 


young  have  visions  of  the  future  not 
memories  of  the  past.  They  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  how  the  West  solves  its  moral 
problems  and  on  what  basis  we  know 
right  from  wrong.  Many  of  them  are 
desperately  anxious  to  discover  a  clue  to 
life’s  meaning  and  life’s  destiny.  They 
read  the  existentialists;  they  read  Earl 
Russell;  they  read  Dostoievsky. 

People  are  not  converted  to  Christ  by 
the  application  of  a  text  or  formula,  nor 
by  the  pressure  or  persuasion  of  an 
evangelist.  They  are  converted  as  they 
come  to  discover  His  relevance  to  their 
situation.  Jesus  Christ  is  always  relevant 
to  all  men  everywhere.  Our  task  is  to 
present  Him  relevantly.  The  churches 
in  Japan  have  well-trained  ministers,  in 
theological  competence  far  above  the 
level  of  other  younger  churches.  In 
Japan  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most 
devoted,  gifted  and  intelligent  mission¬ 
aries  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  the 
Japanese  are  not  wanting  Christ  many  of 
them  are  passionately  seeking  for  what 
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can  only  be  found  in  Him.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion  of  search  and  opportunity  the  first 
priority  would  seem  to  be  the  very 
greatest  effort  in  discovering  the  way  of 
relevance. 

To  this  end  it  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  missionaries  learn  not  only 
the  language  but  also  far  more  of  the 
religion  and  culture  of  the  Japanese.  So 
much  sincere  evangelism  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  from  a  position  of  ignorance 
rather  than  knowledge.  Every  support 
should  be  given  to  those  few  pioneers 
who  are  engaged  on  experiments  and  re¬ 
search  in  this  sphere.  It  would  help  if 
the  preponderance  of  American  mission¬ 
aries  were  partially  offset  by  more  from 
Europe,  and  any  attempt  to  make  the 
Christian  mission  more  genuinely  inter¬ 


national  by  encouraging  Indian  mission¬ 
aries  to  go  to  Japan  and  Japanese  to  go 
to  Africa  would  achieve  untold  good. 
The  initiation  of  one  or  two  community  , 
projects  such  as  Lee  Abbey,  Iona,  or  St 
Julian’s  might  have  profound  effects. 
More  inter-church  travel  and  more  ex¬ 
plicit  recognition  of  the  contribution  of  i 
Japanese  Christians  would  do  a  great 
deal.  And  the  healing  of  some  of  the 
heart-breaking  divisions  in  non-Roman 
Christianity  would  begin  to  disembarrass 
the  Christian  mission  of  its  greatest 
weakness. 

The  most  important  thing  of  all  to  re¬ 
member  is  that  there  are  more  than 
ninety-two  million  people  in  Japan  who 
do  not  know  Jesus  Christ.  That  should 
be  a  FRONTIER  concern  of  the  first  order. ' 


No  Hatred 

I  urged  the  people  not  to  force  anybody  to  refrain  from  riding  the 
buses.  ‘Our  method  will  be  that  of  persuasion,  not  coercion.  We  will 
only  say  to  the  people,  “Let  your  conscience  be  your  guide”.’  Empha¬ 
sizing  the  Christian  doctrine  of  love,  ‘our  actions  must  be  guided  by  the 
deepest  principles  of  our  Christian  faith.  Love  must  be  our  regulating 
ideal.  Once  again  we  must  hear  the  words  of  Jesus  echoing  across  the 
centuries :  “Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  and  pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  you”.  If  we  fail  to  do  this  our  protest  will  end 
up  as  a  meaningless  drama  on  the  stage  of  history,  and  its  memory  will 
be  shrouded  with  the  ugly  garments  of  shame.  In  spite  of  the  mistreat¬ 
ment  that  we  have  confronted  we  must  not  become  bitter,  and  end  up 
by  hating  our  white  brothers.  As  Booker  T.  Washington  said,  “Let  no 
man  pull  you  so  low  as  to  make  you  hate  him”.’ 

Stride  Towards  Freedom,  Martin  Luther  King  (p.  60) 
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R.  K.  ORCHARD 

;  Lord  of  All— 

Christendom:  A  Necessary  Concept? 

t 

5  Ti  EDIEVAL  thought  conceived  of  Christendom  as  a  social 

1  j\/|  organism  embracing  all  Christians  and  conforming  its  life  to 

s  -L  ▼  ^Christian  principles.  It  was  operative  where  a  dual  authority 
was  recognized,  on  the  one  hand  that  of  the  Church,  on  the  other  that 
of  the  State.  Both  these  authorities,  it  was  held,  derived  their  authority 
n  from  God.  The  Church  exercised  authority  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  the 
0  State  in  the  temporal. 

^ ,  A  prime  element  in  the  concept  is  its  bold  affirmation  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord  and  Saviour  of  the  whole  of  human  existence,  of  the  life 
of  men  in  human  societies,  of  public  life  as  well  as  private  life.  It  sought 
to  give  reality  to  that  affirmation  through  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
trol  of  men’s  life  in  society  which  is  no  longer  generally  prac  icable  nor 
(at  least  to  Christians  in  the  theological  tradition  of  the  Reformation) 

,  theologically  acceptable.  The  conception  of  a  dual  authority  of  Church 
and  State,  both  deriving  their  authority  from  God  but  with  different 
functions  within  the  one  social  organization,  surely  provides  a  prac¬ 
ticable  basis  for  action  only  when  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  a  state 
accept  Christianity,  at  least  nominally,  as  their  religion — a  condition 
,  which  does  not  obtain  today  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Theologically, 
the  conception  appears  to  involve  taking  as  though  it  were  realized  con- 
temporary  fact,  the  ultimate  truth  that  all  authority  is  finally  in  Christ’s 
hands;  it  implies  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  ‘having  arrived’,  rather 
than  as  a  ‘pilgrim  people’,  which  hardly  does  justice  to  some  essential 
elements  in  the  Biblical  conception. 

Similarly,  in  relation  to  other  cultural  activities — science,  the  arts, 
education  and  so  on — the  medieval  concept  resulted  in  a  form  of 
ecclesiastical  control  which  in  principle  denied  the  rightful,  though 
ultimately  limited,  autonomy  of  such  spheres  of  human  creativity  and 
discovery.  The  assertion,  at  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation,  of  this  limited  but  real  autonomy  over  against  ecclesias¬ 
tical  control  has  profoundly  influenced  subsequent  theological  thought, 
SO)  for  instance  on  the  nature  of  revelation  and  authority.  Subsequent 
theology  may  not  yet  have  succeeded  in  satisfactorily  stating  the  signi- 
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ficance  and  limits  of  this  relative  autonomy,  but  neither  in  practice  nor  ' 
in  theological  reflection  can  it  be  ignored;  there  can  be  no  simple  return 
to  the  medieval  conception  of  Christendom. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  need  to  re-express,  for  our  own  time  and  in 
relation  to  the  social  structures  of  our  day,  the  affirmation  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord  and  Saviour  of  the  whole  of  human  existence.  | 

This  would  correct  the  too  common  assumption  that  what  is  out- 
side  the  framework  of  the  institutional  life  of  the  churches  is  outside  the 
sphere  of  religion,  even  outside  the  Lordship  of  Christ;  at  best,  a  sphere  i 
for  the  conversion  of  individuals  and  for  Christian  service  as  a  kind  of 
first  aid  operation ;  at  worst,  a  sphere  in  which  the  devil  rules  and  from 
which  individuals  must  be  rescued.  We  have  forgotten  that  ‘to  secu¬ 
larize’  meant  originally  to  remove  from  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  * 
control;  we  have  imagined  that  it  means  to  remove  from  God’s  control. 

Whatsis  Secular?  ‘ 

Such  a  concept  should  help  us  to  come  to  terms  with  and  to  have  a 
positive  relationship  to  the  ‘secular’  state.  Our  massive  literature  on 
Church  ar  d  State,  written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  ‘Christian’  state,  ' 
leaves  us  with  no  clear  answer  to  the  question:  ‘What  is  the  duty  of  i 
Christians,  individually  and  in  combination,  in  the  sphere  of  politics?’ 
when  that  question  is  asked  from  within  the  new  nations  of  Africa,  or  a 
predominantly  Hindu  or  Buddhist  community  in  Asia,  or  a  Communist 
state,  or  the  technologically  dominated  mass  societies  of  the  West. 

A  reaffirmation  of  Christ’s  Lordship  and  Saviourhood  in  relation  to 
human  societies  should  help  us  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  tension 
of  Christian  living  in  ‘the  world’.  It  must  hold  together  solidarity  with 
the  world,  springing  from  the  faith  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  world,  i 
and  separation  from  the  world,  springing  from  the  faith  that  Jesus  , 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  draw  us  into  a  divine  Kingdom  and  make 
of  us  a  new  creation.  Lacking  that  clearer  understanding,  we  oscillate 
between  a  pietism  which  retreats  from  the  world  and  a  ‘demythologizing  , 
existentialism’  which  is  in  danger  of  identifying  us  wholly  with  the 
world.  The  concept  of  Christendom  excludes  isolation  from  the  world, 
for  it  affirms  that  all  men  have  a  common  Lord  and  Saviour.  It  also  ) 
excludes  syncretistic  or  relativist  tendencies,  for  it  affirms  that  Christ  is 
Lord  over  the  world.  It  is  He  who  reigns  and  He  who  saves. 

Such  a  concept  could  therefore  help  in  the  recovery  of  a  sense  of  ) 
direction  and  purpose  in  the  Christian  world  mission.  It  could  help  to 
prevent  the  world  mission  from  falling  apart  into  an  individualistic  | 
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evangelism  on  the  one  hand  and  a  humanitarian  service  to  human  need 
on  the  other.  It  could  even  play  its  part  in  liberating  the  churches  from 
being  the  enclosed  communities  they  too  often  are,  isolated  within  their 
own  internal  affairs,  set  alongside  the  world’s  life  but  unable  to  be 
centres  of  renewal  and  re-direction  for  the  activities  of  Christians  in 
the  corporate  structures  of  human  society. 

A  second  important  element  in  the  medieval  concept  may  be  rather 
crudely  described  as  the  awareness  of  solidarity  amongst  Christians  in 
their  life  in  the  world.  In  the  medieval  conception  this  had  a  geo¬ 
graphical  connotation,  roughly  speaking  the  area  of  Western  Europe, 
though  its  geographical  boundaries  could  never  be  precisely  defined. 
Such  a  geographical  expression  of  Christendom  was  possible  because  of 
the  acceptance  of  Christianity  as  the  community  religion  of  the  new 
peoples  of  that  area.  Today,  such  a  community  religion  is  only  vestigial 
in  the  West  (though  its  remaining  traces  in  the  life  of  Western  society 
are  very  important).  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  organized  Christian 
churches,  albeit  for  the  most  part  tiny  minorities,  in  almost  every 
country  in  the  world.  Christendom  is  geographically  fragmented,  and 
its  fragments  are  scattered  throughout  the  world. 

Christians,  seeking  to  live  the  Christian  life  within  the  corporate 
structures  of  society,  in  large  measure  do  so  as  isolated  units.  They  have 
little  sense  of  being  supported  in  their  life  in  the  structures  of  society  by 
the  whole  body  of  Christians  in  the  world,  or  of  acting  together  with 
other  Christians  in  any  particular  sphere  of  corporate  living,  and  still 
less  sense  of  receiving  common  direction  and  purpose  from  being  in 
some  way  bound  up  with  the  whole  body  of  Christians.  When  they  meet 
their  fellow  Christians  as  Christians  it  is  usually  within  the  churches; 
but  that  by  itself  does  not  provide  a  sense  of  solidarity  amongst  Chris¬ 
tians  within  the  world’s  life.  This  is  partly  because  the  churches  are 
divided  and  the  average  church-member  knows  only  those  Christians 
who  belong  to  his  own  denomination,  but  much  more  because  the 
churches  in  their  institutional  life  do  not  interpenetrate  the  life  of  the 
world.  We  Christians  know  one  another  in  our  Sunday  suits,  so  to 
speak;  we  do  not  recognize  one  another  in  dungarees,  or  equipped  with 
bowler  hat,  brief-case  and  umbrella. 

If  witness  to  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour  in  the  life  of  the  world  is  to 
be  effective,  it  must  surely  be  the  witness  of  the  whole  body  of  Christians 
aware  of  their  common  allegiance,  supporting  one  another  in  it,  and 
together  seeking  to  understand  its  meaning  in  terms  of  the  different 
spheres  of  the  common  life  of  men. 
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The  element  in  the  medieval  conception  which  has  proved  most  vul¬ 
nerable  to  changes  in  social  structures  and  theological  conviction  was 
its  provision  of  a  common  ethos.  Most  modern  communities  include, 
adherents  of  different  religions  and  of  none,  Christians  commonly  being 
a  small  minority.  If  such  communities  develop  a  common  ethos,  it  is 
likely  that  it  will  not  be  explicitly  related  to  any  religion,  or  that  it  wiU 
be  based  upon  a  revival  of  a  non-Christian  religion.  A  symptom  of  the  ’ 
former  is  the  current  phrase  ‘a  British  (or  American)  way  of  life’ ;  the 
latter  is  one  element  among  others  at  work  in  the  highly  significant 
renascence  of  the  ancient  religions  of  Asia. 

In  this  situation,  Christians  may  pursue  one  of  three  conceivable 
lines.  First,  accepting  the  medieval  concept  of  Christendom  as  the 
norm,  they  can  work  for  the  establishment  of  some  form  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  control  of  social  institutions.  To  the  present  writer,  for  reasons 
indicated  earlier,  such  an  approach  seems  unrealistic  and  likely  to 
produce  the  opposite  results  from  those  intended.  Second,  they  can  re¬ 
gard  their  responsibility  in  the  world  as  limited  to  the  conversion  of 
individuals  and  the  building  up  of  Christian  congregations  which  are 
concerned  only  with  the  ‘spiritual’  nurture  of  their  members.  To  the 
present  writer,  this  seems  to  ignore  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility 
which  Biblical  religion  places  on  believers,  and  to  be  likely  to  result , 
either  in  an  unbiblical  conception  of  Christianity  as  a  purely  ‘other 
worldly’  and  private  faith,  or  in  a  division  between  a  man’s  religious , 
faith  and  nurture  on  the  one  hand  and  his  life  in  society  on  the  other,  i 
This  must  in  the  end  become  intolerable,  leading  either  to  the  rejection  ' 
of  his  faith  or  to  some  form  of  disintegration  of  his  personality.  The 
third  possible  course  seems  to  be  for  Christians,  in  co-operation  both 
with  each  other  and  with  non-Christians,  to  work  towards  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  common  ethos  in  the  life  of  the  community,  both  in  its  social 
and  political  institutions  and  in  its  cultural  activities.  This,  while  ad- ; 
hering  to  standards  derived  from  the  Christian  faith,  at  the  same  time 
may  win  its  way  on  its  merits  as  a  basis  for  the  life  of  the  community. 

It  is  clear  that  this  line  involves  co-operation  between  Christians  and 
non-Christians  in  the  common  life  of  the  community,  in  which  the 
Christian  in  that  context  will  appeal  neither  to  ecclesiastical  authority 
nor  to  a  supernatural  sanction,  though  he  himself  will  be  living  also 
within  the  life  of  a  church  and  by  a  faith  which  he  himself  knows  to 
come  from  ‘beyond  nature’.  The  policies  he  advocates,  the  judgments 
he  expresses,  the  service  he  gives  will  have  to  make  their  own  way  on 
their  merits  in  the  life  of  the  community  and  not  in  virtue  of  the  fact 
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that  they  are  advocated  by  Christians  or  approved  by  church  bodies. 
In  a  sense,  this  is  saying  that  Christendom,  in  its  meaning  as  a  common 
ethos,  is  regarded  as  something  to  be  striven  for  within  the  framework 
of  the  other  two  elements  in  the  concept  indicated  above.  In  this  sphere 
it  is,  so  to  speak,  Christ  the  hidden  king,  not  the  manifest  king,  to 
whom  service  is  given. 

Real  Encounter 

The  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  is  not  in  question;  the  question  here 
is  of  the  Christian’s  responsibility  towards  the  creation  of  a  common 
ethos  in  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Nothing  said  in  that 
context  is  intended  to  minimize  or  derogate  from  his  responsibility  to 
share,  in  proper  ways  and  on  appropriate  occasions,  in  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  and  the  open  declaration  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord 
and  Saviour  of  all  men.  On  the  contrary,  the  line  of  approach  suggested 
above  commends  itself  because  it  seems  most  likely  to  provide  the  con¬ 
text  in  which  the  Gospel  can  be  effectively  proclaimed,  as  well  as  the 
conditions  within  which  a  real  ‘encounter’  between  Christians  and 
adherents  of  other  faiths  can  take  place. 

‘Christendom’,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  sphere  of  activity 
outside  the  institutional  life  of  the  churches,  in  which  Christians,  either 
individually  or  in  groups,  under  the  constraint  of  Christ  and  in  aware¬ 
ness  of  their  solidarity  with  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  work  for  the 
full  humanity  of  human  living.  The  main  areas  of  such  activity  are  the 
political  institutions  and  the  various  forms  of  cultural  life  of  human 
society.  In  Christendom,  Christians  will  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as 
Lord  and  Saviour  of  the  total  life  of  men,  including  that  life  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  corporate  structures  of  human  society.  But  in  this 
sphere  they  will  also  seek  to  co-operate  with  non-Christians,  to  receive 
as  well  as  to  give,  and  to  be  willing  to  reach  agreement  with  those  who 
hold  other  points  of  view — religious,  social  and  political.  While  for 
them  the  constraint  and  standard  is  the  Lordship  of  Christ,  this  cannot 
in  the  sphere  of  Christendom  be  appealed  to  explicitly.  For  Christians, 
Christendom  is  a  necessary  concept  for  the  furtherance  of  world 
mission.  What  happens  within  Christendom  is  an  important  part  of 
true  witness  to  the  Lordship  of  Christ.  It  contributes  to  the  creation  of 
that  setting  within  which  direct  witness  can  be  borne.  Service  within 
Christendom  to  Christ  the  hidden  king  and  the  open  proclamation  of 
Him  as  Lord  and  Saviour  are  necessary  correlatives  of  each  other. 
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MINORITY  CHRISTIANS  IN  JAPAN 


It  is  common  knowledge  that  Chris-  World),  Prof  Masao  Takenaka  has 

tians  in  Japan  find  themselves  in  an  examined  the  minority  situation  of 

extreme  minority  situation;  not  more  Japanese  Christians  as  well  as  various 

than  about  half  per  cent  of  the  total  wrong  and  right  attitudes  of  this  minor-  > 

population.  A  fact  that  is  even  more  im-  i^  towards  Japanese  society.  Are  Chris- 

portant  and  less  known  is  that  this  tiny  tians  an  isolated  minority,  an  adapting 

minority  lives  scattered  all  over  Japan,  minority,  or  a  creative  minority?  This  is 

In  India,  Burma,  Indonesia,  etc.,  mass  indeed  the  question  for  Japan  and  for  i 

or  group  movements  have  brought  great  Christ’s  Church  in  that  nation, 

numbers  into  the  Christian  fold.  Many  Japanese  history  of  the  last  hundred 
Christians  of  these  countries  live  there-  years  contains  some  striking  examples 

fore  in  Christian  families,  more  or  less  where  Christian  have  indeed  functioned 

Christian  villages,  and  even  in  Christian  as  a  creative  minority.  But  in  general,  ) 

regions.  In  Japan,  however,  no  such  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

group  movements  have  occurred.  As  a  present  patterns  and  prevalent  moods  in  ) 

rule,  a  Japanese  Christian  lives  as  the  the  institutional  churches  in  Japan  do 

only  Christian  in  the  midst  of  a  non-  not  foster  the  growth  of  a  creative  ) 

Christian  family,  neighbourhood  and  minority.  All  forces  have  been  con- 

work-group.  centrated  on  building  up  Christian  con- 

Usually  it  is  said  that  the  extreme  gregations,  which  remain  the  centre  of 

minority  situation  in  which  Japanese  most  Christian  prayer  and  action.  Too 

Christians  find  themselves  is  their  great  little  attention  is  being  given  to  the  world 

weakness  and  disadvantage.  But  this  is  and  to  what  Christ,  ‘the  Lord  over  all 

only  partly  true.  Is  this  minority  situa-  things’,  is  doing  in  the  midst  of  Japanese  ) 

tion  not  also  the  greatest  advantage  and  society  today.  Bonhoeffer  is  known, 

opportunity  of  Japanese  Christians — if  partly  translated  and  increasingly  read;  t 

this  Christian  ‘Dispersion’  becomes  but  his  statement  that  ‘the  Church  is  her  ' 

more  conscious  of  Christ’s  lordship  over  true  self  only  when  she  exists  for  human-  \ 

Japan  and  of  its  own  peculiar  calling  to  ity’  gets  little  hearing.  I  was  told  that 

manifest  Christ’s  love  and  Lordship?  the  ‘congregation-centredness’  of  the 

The  greatest  present-day  danger  for  the  churches  in  Japan  is  the  only  possible 

Christians  in  India  and  other  Asian  and  reasonable  way  of  having  a  Church 

countries  is  surely  Christian  communal-  at  all ;  that  if  these  tiny  minority  churches 

ism.  Japanese  Christians  are  far  less  took  up  their  task  fully  in  and  for  the 

likely  to  fall  into  this  danger  just  because  world,  they  might  get  lost  and  complete-  i 

they  are  so  few  and  so  thinly  spread  in  ly  dissolved.  But  can  one  really  build  up 

Japanese  society.  Not  even  the  Roman  a  living  Church  without  at  the  same  time  ) 

Catholics  have  a  ‘Christian  party’  in  joining  fully  in  Christ’s  ministry  in  and 

Japan.  All  depends  on  the  way  in  which  to  the  world?  There  is  all  the  difference 

Japanese  Christians  evaluate  and  use  between  a  con^egation  which  exists  for 

their  Christian  dispersion.  Up  till  now  itself  in  the  midst  of  Japanese  society,  , 

vep^  little  attention  has  been  given  to  and  a  congregation  which  exists  for  the  ) 

this  subject.  sake  of  God’s  love  for  Japan. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Japanese  If  the  Christian  dispersion  in  Japan  is  t 
periodical  Fukuin  to  Sekai  {Gospel  and  to  become  more  truly  a  creative  minor- 
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>  ity,  more  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  the 
Church  as  God's  people  in  God's  world. 
The  Christian  dispersion  must  become 
/aoj-conscious,  i.e.  the  vital  role  of  the 
T  laity  in  the  total  life  and  mission  of  the 
Church  must  be  fostered.  This,  however, 
is  a  demand  which  seems  opposed  to  a 
very  prominent  trend  in  Japanese  church 
i  life,  namely  to  the  strong  emphasis  on 
I  the  personal  authority  of  outstanding 
persons,  and  the  traditional  obedience 
'  and  loyalty  of  church  members  to  such 
i  leading  personalities.  The  fact  that  this 
'  general  Japanese  characteristic  has  its 


reflection  in  Japanese  church  life  is  to  be 
welcomed.  It  is  one  of  the  too  few  exam¬ 
ples  of  indigenization.  But  too  often  the 
pastor  becomes  ex  officio  the  leader, 
whether  he  has  the  gifts  and  inner 
authority  for  leadership  or  not.  This  ten¬ 
dency  and  a  very  one-sided  emphasis  on 
‘the  sermon’  produces  a  danger  of  cleri¬ 
calism,  despite  the  fact  that  the  laity 
plays  a  very  active  role  in  the  worship 
and  work  of  the  Church.  ‘ 

Hans-Ruedi  Weber 


‘  See  also  article  by  Douglas  Webster,  p.  243. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  APPROACH  TO  THE 
ALCOHOLIC 

) 

I 


.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  in 
)  work  among  alcoholics  today  is  the  new 
positive  and  practical  attitude  which  many 
Christian  temperance  workers  are  taking. 
Here  is  part  of  an  address  by  the  Rev 
J.  B.  Harrison,  Secretary  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society,  to  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends' 

I  I  Temperance  and  Moral  Welfare  Union. 

;  )  I  do  not  think  that  many  an  alcoholic 

■  1  is  any  more  wicked,  though  perhaps  a 

•  *  good  deal  more  mistaken,  than  lots  of 

I  i  people  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  suffer 

!  from  indigestion.  The  Christian’s  first 

!  job  is  to  give  hope  of  recovery  and  re- 

I  demption,  and  that  is  never  done  by  the 

5  ;  querulous  analytical  approach  which 

!  must  first  be  concerned  with  the  degree 

■  I  of  guilt.  Such  an  approach  usually  also 

)  thinks  in  terms  only  of  a  degree  of  help, 

!  )  and  the  man  who  sets  out  to  help  an 

1  alcoholic  must  realize  that  there  can  be 

s  no  degrees,  no  limits  to  what  he  is  pre- 

r  j  pared  to  do. 

,  [  Everything  in  our  approach  depends 
e  )  on  gaining  the  alcoholic’s  co-operation : 

iso  we  must  never  be  shocked  into  with¬ 
holding  either  hope  or  love,  and  we 
must  use  every  earthly  means  available. 

i 


Physicians  who  work  among  alco¬ 
holics  and  whose  approach  is,  by  train¬ 
ing,  largely  a  scientific,  clinical  one, 
nevertheless  agree  that  the  factor  of  first 
importance  in  this  approach  is  a  ‘feeling 
for’  the  alcoholic.  Our  Saviour’s  feeling 
for  the  human  race  was  such  that  even 
when  they  were  driving  the  nails  through 
His  hands  He  simply  pleaded  before  God 
their  ignorance  of  what  they  were  doing. 
So  our  feeling  for  the  alcoholic  must  be 
that  of  unreserved  compassion,  which  is 
the  love  of  Christ  in  our  hearts.  It  dare 
not  be  anything  less.  The  fearful  wreck 
of  a  man  in  front  of  you  may  be  no  more 
guilty  than  you,  except  that,  in  ignor¬ 
ance,  he  turned  in  the  wrong  direction 
for  help. 

If  ever  we  are  feeling  really  done 
up  after  a  heavy  day’s  work,  or  if  we 
wake  up  in  the  morning  wondering  if 
any  day  is  worth  living  that  has  to  start 
with  an  alarm-clock,  our  thoughts  fly 
to  a  ‘good  cup  of  tea’.  Tea  refreshes  and 
cheers  us.  It  is  our  kind  of  pep-pill ;  it 
does  the  trick  without  producing  an 
addiction — or  at  any  rate  a  harmful  one. 
On  such  occasions,  however,  instead  of 
reaching  for  tea,  the  alcoholic  has 
reached  for  liquor. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLICS  FACE  FACTS  IN 
THE  MISSION  FIELDS 


An  unusually  important  Roman  Catholic 
Missionary  Conference  was  held  re¬ 
cently  near  Nijmegen  in  Holland.  Many 
Bishops  were  present,  including  Africans 
and  Indians.  The  catholic  herald 
carried  a  frank  account  of  the  conference 
which  clearly  raised  many  questions  not 
only  for  Roman  Catholics,  but  also  for 
Protestant  Missions.  Father  Clifford 
Howell,  SJ,  wrote: 

The  theme  of  the  whole  study  was  the 
fact  that  Christianity  as  hitherto  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  peoples  of  the  mission 
fields  wears  an  unmistakable  Western 
aspect,  especially  in  its  liturgy. 

Christianizing  appears  to  entail  west¬ 
ernizing  in  practice,  although  it  certainly 
should  not  do  so  in  theory.  For  the 
Good  Tidings  of  man’s  Redemption  and 
the  fruits  of  Christ’s  passion,  death  and 
resurrection  have  to  be  brought  to  all 
men  of  evety  race  and  are,  in  their 
essence,  foreign  to  none.  How  difficult 
the  task  is  if  the  Church  which  preaches 
the  Gospel  and  administers  the  sacra¬ 
ments  appears  alien  to  the  peoples  who 
have  to  be  evangelized. 

Yet  this  is  so  in  many  ways,  not  least 
in  the  liturgy. 

For  example  the  present  Mass  rubrics 
cause  the  priest  to  kiss  the  altar;  to 
several  Indian  races  this  action  is  utterly 
repellent,  as  kissing  has,  in  their  forms  of 
culture,  no  meaning  and  no  connotation 
other  than  the  sexual. 


SO  DO  CONGO 

With  equal  frankness,  the  International 
Missionary  Council  has  circulated  copies 
of  a  letter  recently  written  by  the  Society 
of  African  Christians  known  as  AMIPRO 
{Protestant  Friends)  in  the  Belgian  Congo. 
It  was  originally  directed  to  the  Congo 
Protestant  Council,  a  predominantly 
missionary  organization,  and  clearly  re¬ 
presents  radical  sentiments  in  the  Congo, 
which  may  not  always  recognize  progress 
already  made  in  Africanization.  After 


The  rubrics  say  the  priest  must  be  shod 
when  celebrating  Mass;  to  other  races 
the  retention  of  footwear  at  worship  is  a 
shocking  irreverence.  According  to  the 
Ritual  a  bridegroom  and  bride  have  to 
join  hands ;  but  for  some  of  the  eastern 
peoples  it  is  positively  indecent  for  any 
man  ever  to  touch  the  hand  of  woman 
unless  she  be  already  his  wife  and  they 
two  are  alone. 

Christian  men  are  expected  not  to 
wear  hats  in  church;  but  according 
to  the  age-long  customs  of  many 
eastern  races,  that  is  precisely  the 
place  where  they  ought  to  have  their 
heads  covered. 

The  use  of  white  vestments  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  and  of  black  vestments  for  a 
Requiem  Mass  is  completely  contrary 
to  the  outlook  of  these  people  for  whom 
white  has  ever  been  the  colour  of 
mourning  and  black  the  colour  of  solem¬ 
nity  and  joy. 

The  actions  which  the  rubies  prescribe 
for  the  giving  of  the  Pax  at  Mass  are 
hilariously  comic  in  the  eyes  of  some 
races. 

Speaker  after  speaker  maintained  that 
the  all-Latin  liturgy  not  only  labels  the 
Church  as  an  alien  institution  but  is  also 
a  grievous  handicap  to  the  work  of  evan¬ 
gelization.  When  people  have  a  musical 
idiom  of  their  own  and  hear  obviously 
European  hymn  tunes  sung  in  Catholic 
churches,  what  else  can  they  think  but 
that  the  Church  is  foreign? 


PROTESTANTS 

thanking  the  Congo  Protestant  Council for : 
the  immense  work  accomplished  by  the 
ministers,  white  and  black,  in  the  Congo, 
it  raises  some  very  sharp  points  about  the 
future  of  Protestant  Christian  work  in  the  . 
area.  The  writers  observe: 

The  missions,  all  the  missions,  seem 
to  forget  the  aims  for  which  they  came 
to  the  Congo.  The  proof  of  this  is  that 
up  to  the  present  there  is,  to  our  know- 
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ledge,  no  mission  which  has  formed  a 
purely  indigenous  church.  We  know 
there  are  individual  churches  in  certain 
localities.  These  we  regard  as  purely  a 
matter  of  internal  organization  of  the 
church  and  not  a  true  church  having  its 
own  constitution  and  corporate  status. 

Another  forgotten  fact  is  this;  no 
mission  seems  to  realize  that  missions 
come  to  an  end,  but  the  Church  remains. 
...  It  is  high  time  for  all  missions  to  con¬ 
sider  the  formation  of  the  (one)  Church 
of  Christ  in  Congo,  even  from  this  pres¬ 
ent  year ;  the  present  missions  remaining 
as  local  elements  of  the  Church. 

The  general  policy  of  the  Protestant 
missions  has  bwn  that  of  the  Belgian 
Government  in  the  Congo ;  paternalism. 
Now  Belgium  is  changing  its  policy, 
having  defined  the  stages  toward  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Congo.  AMIPRO 
asks  the  missions  to  do  as  much. 

We  know  that  neither  the  Belgian  Par¬ 
liament  nor  King  Baudoin  I  has  waited 
for  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
universities  before  applying  the  new 
policy.  AMIPRO  insists  that  the  re¬ 
formation  of  the  Church  be  undertaken 
with  the  ministers  now  in  service  and 
those  about  to  leave  school.  We  want  to 
see,  in  the  very  near  future,  African 
ministers  in  posts  of  authority  hitherto 
reserved  to  their  white  colleagues.  .  .  . 
The  ability  of  the  ministers  trained  thus 
far  is  questioned,  rightly  or  wrongly,  by 
the  missionaries  themselves.  Conse¬ 


quently  their  status  is  often  below  their 
ability.  This  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  missionaries  have  purposely  avoided 
training  Congolese  with  ability  to  ad¬ 
minister  their  own  churches  so  that  they 
may  continue  to  direct  this  work.  Hence, 
most  Protestant  Africans  do  not  see  that 
the  church  is  any  of  their  business.  .  .  . 

The  delay  in  training  ministers  is  un¬ 
justified,  considering  that  Protestants 
entered  Congo  before  the  Catholics,  and 
that  the  latter  already  have  priests  and 
bishops  who  enjoy  the  same  full  powers 
as  their  white  colleagues.  Is  it  logical  for 
the  Protestants  to  keep  on  suffering  an 
inferiority  complex  in  relation  to  the 
Catholics  in  this  country? 

Courteously,  but  very  firmly,  the  writer 
suggests  that  human  relations  in  the 
churches  in  the  Congo  are  still  not  really 
satisfactory.  They  conclude: 

We  urge  our  white  pastors  to  elimin¬ 
ate  all  racial  discrimination  in  the 
Church  of  our  Saviour.  Let  the  African 
minister  cease  to  be  a  child  (in  their  eyes). 
Recognize  the  human  dignity  of  every 
person  working  under  your  orders. 

The  moment  has  come  for  the  missions 
to  stop  fruitless  discussions  and  begin 
to  examine  their  consciences.  Let  them 
take  thought  immediately  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Congo 
wherein  black  and  white  shall  work 
together. 

'The  hand  extended  too  late  may  be 
refused.' 


FROM  LEARNING  TO  EARNING 


Up  and  down  the  country  a  great  work 
in  vocational  guidance  is  being  done  by 
youth  employment  officers  in  association 
with  careers  masters  and  mistresses. 
Together  they  try  to  fit  round  pegs 
into  round  holes. 

Boys  and  girls  leaving  school  and 
‘going  to  work’  get  caught  up  in  an  adult 
world  that  does  all  too  little  to  help  them 
to  settle  down.  They  are  full  of  uncer¬ 
tainties,  and  ‘Teddy  boy’  fashions  and 
behaviour  are  often  an  expression  of 
their  uncertainty. 

With  a  view  to  helping  these  school- 
leavers  to  find  their  feet,  an  experiment 
was  started  in  Bristol  in  1955  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  the 


full  co-operation  and  help  of  men  and 
women  in  industrial  and  commercial 
life. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  boys  and 
girls  in  their  last  term  to  visit  various 
factories  and  offices,  and  later  to  attend 
‘Learning  to  Earning’  Conferences. 
These  all-day  conferences  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  young  people  to  have  direct 
contact  with  people  from  industry  and 
commerce. 

Beginning  in  one  school  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  these  conferences  have  now 
become  part  of  the  school-leaving  pro¬ 
cedure  of  over  twenty  schools — at  the 
request  of  the  schools  themselves. 

Apart  from  anything  else,  it  is  a  real 
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help  to  young  people  to  feel  that  they 
matter:  that  they  are  really  wanted.  It 
comes  as  something  of  a  surprise  to  the 
boys  and  girls  attending  these  confer¬ 


ences  that  the  Church  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  them,  or  that  religion  should 
have  anything  to  do  with  work. 

J.  R..  G.  Ragg 


CHRISTIAN  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
FAMILY  PLANNING 


Strong  support  for  family  planning  as 
part  of  the  answer  to  the  world-wide 
‘population  explosion’  is  given  in  a  long 
awaited  report  of  a  sp^ial  Christian 
study  group,  published  in  the  October 
Ecumenical  Review,  the  quarterly  journal 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Accepting  the  thesis  that  the  limitation 
or  spacing  of  children  is  morally  valid, 
the  group  held  that  ‘there  appears  to  be 
no  moral  distinction  between  the  means 
now  known  or  practised,  by  the  use 
whether  of  estimated  periods  of  infertil¬ 
ity  or  of  artificial  barriers  to  the  meeting 
of  the  sp^rm  and  ovum — or  indeed  of 
drugs  which  would,  if  made  effective  and 
safe,  inhibit  or  control  ovulation  in  a 
calculable  way’. 

Noting  that  the  current  population  ex¬ 
plosion  which  means  an  annual  increase 
of  fifty  million  persons  causes  grave 
‘Social,  political,  economic  and  even 
religious  repercussions’,  the  study  group 
states  that  ‘its  shock  waves  buffet  count¬ 
less  human  families’. 

Protestant,  Anglican,  and  Orthodox 
churchmen  were  participants  in  the 


group.  The  Orthodox  member  indicated 
that  the  historic  and  doctrinal  position 
of  that  Church  requires  a  different  ap¬ 
proach  at  certain  points.  The  most  not¬ 
able  difference  was  on  the  question  of 
family  planning.  According  to  Orthodox 
teaching  the  only  means  of  family  limi¬ 
tation  allowable  is  by  the  means  of  mari¬ 
tal  abstinence. 

The  study  group,  made  up  of  theolo¬ 
gians,  doctors,  students  of  the  family 
and  of  international  affairs,  including  a 
number  of  women,  met  at  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford,  England,  in  April  1959. 
Dr  Norman  Goodall,  London,  England, 
secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
two  world  Christian  organizations,  was 
convenor  and  chairman  of  the  study 
group,  and  the  secretary  was  Dr  Richard 
M.  Fagley,  New  York,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches 
on  International  Affairs.  The  meeting 
was  called  at  the  request  of  officers  of 
the  International  Missionary  Council 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

John  Garrett 


A  ST  KATHARINE’S  EXPERIMENT 


The  inchoate  and  tentative  nature  of 
Christian  work  in  industry  means  that 
the  less  said  for  the  moment  the  better. 
In  East  London,  with  its  conglomeration 
of  large  docks,  public  utilities,  small  fac¬ 
tories  and  light  industries,  experiments 
must  continue  to  be  made  for  some  time 
and  no  news  can  be  expected  for  a  long 
period,  if  good  results  are  to  be  got.  This 
conditions  the  whole  industrial  work  of 
the  Royal  Foundation  of  St  Katharine. 


On  the  other  hand,  in  the  educational 
sphere  some  results  are  already  available, 
which  provide  at  least  discussion  points 
in  the  debate  on  theological  training. 

Two  years  ago  we  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the 
Director  of  Clerical  Studies  in  the  Dio-  . 
cese  to  undertake  that  part  of  the  post-  t 
ordination  training  of  young  clergymen  , 
which  is  concerned  with  social  responsi-  I 
bility.  For  two  years  now  we  have  pro-  f 
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vided  courses  lasting  from  Monday  to 
Friday  during  two  consecutive  weeks 
after  Easter.  On  each  of  these  we  have 
had  about  twenty  clergy,  so  that  the  total 
of  those  who  have  attended  now  ap¬ 
proaches  eighty.  The  courses  are  obliga¬ 
tory,  and  are  financed  by  the  Diocese. 

All  the  courses  have  followed  the 
same  pattern,  with  some  minor  varia¬ 
tions,  and  consist  of  a  series  of  lecture- 
discussion  periods  on  the  general  theme 
of  The  Church  in  relation  to  Industry 
and  Society’,  together  with  a  set  of  re¬ 
lated  Bible  Study  sessions  and  a  number 
of  special  meetings  addressed  by  visiting 
speakers.  The  subjects  covered  include : 
The  growth  of  industrial  society’.  The 
state,  society,  and  the  individual’,  ‘Class 
structure  in  Great  Britain’,  ‘Working- 
class  movements’,  ‘The  social  services’, 
‘Problems  of  modern  community  life’, 
and  ‘Scientific  and  technological  revolu¬ 
tions’.  The  Bible  Study  fits  in  with  the 
theme  for  each  particular  day — political 
life,  the  Christian  understanding  of 
work,  social  life,  and  so  on.  Most  of 
these  sessions  are  taken  by  the  staff  of  St 
Katharine’s,  but  we  call  on  educational 
experts,  experienced  social  workers  and 
scientists  to  help  with  some  of  them.  A 
practical  politician  is  invited  to  speak  on 
‘Christianity  and  Politics’.  The  highlight 
of  every  course  is  usually  the  evening 
when  a  group  of  local  Trade  Unionists 
come  to  make  up  a  forum,  talking  about 
their  work  and  answering  questions. 

Several  comments  arise  out  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  of  these  courses.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  a  difficulty  about  brands 
of  religion.  It  is  not  easy,  for  instance, 
in  a  group  which  contains  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  every  shade  of  Anglicanism,  to 
devise  a  form  of  common  worship  which 
is  satisfactory  to  everybody.  That  this  is 
so  is  without  doubt  a  disgrace  to  our 
Church,  but  it  is  a  fact  which  we  cannot 
ignore  because  we  believe  that  there  is  a 
close  connection  between  the  sort  of 
social  responsibility  which  we  seek  to 


present  and  the  liturgical  expressions  of 
the  worship  of  the  Church. 

There  is  a  second  and  rather  similar 
difficulty  about  politics.  Social  responsi¬ 
bility,  to  be  practical,  must  have  a  party- 
political  expression.  Failure  to  accept 
this  simple  fact  has  led  well-intention^ 
churchmen  into  far  too  much  political 
waffle  divorced  from  political  commit¬ 
ment.  We  try  to  be  fair  in  presenting  the 
subject  and  make  a  point  of  inviting  our 
visiting  politicians  from  both  of  the 
major  political  parties.  Nevertheless, 
some  of  the  more  aloof  cler^  have  ac¬ 
cused  us  of  seeking  to  indoctrinate  them, 
and  although  there  has  been  no  evidence 
as  yet  of  them  having  succumbed  to  the 
process,  this  does  remain  a  cause  of 
friction. 

As  far  as  the  general  desirability  of 
this  type  of  course  is  concerned,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  meeting  a  real  need, 
whether  or  not  it  is  meeting  it  well.  The 
need  is  for  a  thorough  understanding  of 
some  of  the  elementary  socio-political 
facts  of  life  in  a  modern  industrial 
society,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  need  shared 
by  all  except  a  small  minority  of  young 
clergy,  whether  they  realize  it  or  not. 
Moreover,  this  is  probably  the  right  time 
to  meet  the  need,  when  the  young  priest 
has  encountered  some  of  the  practical 
problems  of  parish  life,  but  before  he 
has  become  too  deeply  immersed  in  that 
life.  Still,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
our  theological  colleges  should  leave 
their  men  so  entirely  unprepared  to  deal 
with  the  conditions  of  industrial  society, 
and  it  would  make  our  own  type  of 
course  much  more  valuable  if  all  the  men 
who  came  to  us  were  already  familiar 
with  some  of  the  basic  aspects  of  the 
subject.  We  do,  indeed,  also  provide 
courses  for  theological  college  students 
which  are  designed  to  do  this,  but  we 
realize  that  we  are  still  only  scratching 
the  surface  of  the  problem. 

R.  A.  Buchanan 

F.  DE  JONGE 


The  majority  of  the  Negroes  who  took  part  in  the  year-long  boycott  of  Montgomery's 
buses  were  poor  and  untutored,  but  they  understood.  .  .  .  One  elderly  woman  summed 
it  up  for  the  rest.  When  asked  after  several  weeks  of  walking  whether  she  was  tired, 
she  answered,  'My  feets  is  tired,  but  my  soul  is  at  rest.' 

Stride  Towards  Freedom,  Martin  Luther  King  (p.  10) 
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Michael  Foster 

On  the  night  of  15th  October  in  the  rooms  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  ’ 
which  he  had  lived,  taught  his  pupils,  and  entertained  his  friends  for 
many  years,  Michael  Foster  took  his  own  life.  He  was  56.  To  the  popular 
press  this  was  another  intellectual  with  a  hidden  kink  overbalancing;  ^ 
to  the  non-believer,  one  more  instance  of  the  inadequacy  of  Christian 
faith  to  defend  its  exponents  from  ultimate  despair.  To  any  close-knit 
fellowship,  especially  to  one  bound  together  by  a  common  Christian  ^ 
faith  and  loyalty,  an  event  of  this  kind  in  its  midst  inflicts  a  blow  which  i 
cannot  be  measured  in  the  ordinary  terms  of  loss,  though  loss  is  present 
and  keenly  felt. 

The  measure  is  also  one  of  failure.  It  is  not  enough  for  Christians  to 
say  ‘there  were  signs  of  mental  illness;  it  is  all  quite  explicable;  we  must 
accept  a  medical  view — he  was  sick,  and  we  didn’t  realize  how  sick’. 
The  medical  explanation  needs  a  larger  context  if  it  is  to  satisfy  the  » 
Christian  conscience.  When  and  where  community  was  strong,  suicide 
was  rare.  Its  high  incidence  in  modern  life  has  at  least  some  of  its  roots 
in  loneliness  as  a  spiritual  and  mental  thing.  To  a  frightening  extent  we 
human  beings  sustain  one  another  in  life  by  things  more  than  bread.  i 
To  be  ‘one  body  in  Christ’  is  to  acknowledge  our  m/erdependence  on 
the  ultimate  source  of  all  life  in  Him.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  ‘personal 
faith’  it  must  be  a  faith  lived  ‘in  the  body’.  , 

To  his  friends  Michael  Foster’s  sudden  death  has  the  effect  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  quintessence  of  his  personality  vividly  before  them.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Christian  Frontier  Council  for  many  years.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  discussions  within  the  Frontier  Council  which  led 
to  the  publication  by  its  Chairman,  Sir  Walter  Moberly,  of  a  notable  ^ 
book  The  Crisis  in  the  University.  Meetings  were  organized  in  almost  ■ 
every  University  in  Britain,  and  groups  of  university  teachers,  quickened 
by  the  sense  of  urgency  conveyed  by  the  book,  came  into  being.  Michael  | 
Foster  became  the  Chairman  of  this  ‘movement’:  he  visited,  he  or-  ' 
ganized  an  annual  conference  (a  feat  among  dons!)  where  he  was  always 
‘in  his  element’,  eager  in  debate,  warm  and  friendly  in  personal  encounter. 
His  news-letters  to  the  scattered  groups  and  members  were  a  delight. 
Michael  Foster  grossly  underestimated  his  own  intellectual  brilliance 
(that  is  the  wrong  word :  he  never  thought  about  it)  and  some  of  his 
achievements.  Two  of  his  articles  in  Mind,  for  example,  have  been  widely 
quoted  and  more  influential  than  we  can,  even  yet,  tell.  A  visiting  pro¬ 
fessorship  in  Germany,  and  a  tour  in  Hong  Kong  as  visiting  examiner 
added  to  his  many  non-British  friends.  Many  people  will  all  their  days 
carry  the  memory  of  this  gentle,  kind  and  deeply  disturbing  man  and 
count  themselves  glad  to  have  known  him.  He  brought  peace  wherever  ' 
he  went;  may  it  be  his  at  the  last. 

Kathleen  Bliss 
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The  Result  of 
Curiosity 

Darwin  after  lOO  years 

ON  the  first  of  July  1858,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Linnaean  Society, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  authors,  were  presented  two  papers,  by 
Charles  Darwin  and  Alfred  Wallace,  entitled  ‘On  the  tendency 
of  species  to  form  varieties;  and  on  the  perpetuation  of  varieties  and 
species  by  natural  means  of  selection.’  The  occasion  is  memorable  not 
least  for  the  manner  in  which  a  discovery,  made  independently  by  two 
great  men,  was  shared  with  a  dignity  and  mutual  respect  unexcelled  in 
science.  With  the  publication  of  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species  in  the 
following  year,  and  his  Descent  of  Man  in  1871,  there  were  set  free  in  the 
world  ideas  which  had  a  dramatic  impact  not  only  in  biology,  but  in 
almost  all  the  fields  of  human  thought. 

The  centenary  celebrations  have  prompted  a  reissue,  for  the  fifteenth 
International  Congress  of  Zoology  and  the  Linnaean  Society,  of  the 
original  papers.  With  them  are  printed  Darwin’s  preliminary  sketches, 
a  brief  one  in  1842,  a  fuller  one  in  1844.  These  were  first  published  in 
1909  by  Darwin’s  son,  Francis,  with  an  introduction  discussing  the 
origin  of  his  father’s  evolutionary  ideas,  and  describing  how,  in  1831, 
he  set  out  on  HMS  Beagle,  an  inexperienced  geologist,  aged  twenty- 
two,  believing  (with  most  others)  that  species  were  immutable,  to 
return  in  1836,  a  formidable  natural  historian  in  whose  notebooks  lay 
a  revolution  to  come.  To  introduce  the  whole.  Sir  Gavin  de  Beer  writes 
a  foreword  outlining  concisely,  but  vigorously,  the  development  of 
theories  of  evolution  and  the  place  of  natural  selection  in  biology  today. 

To  fill  out  the  general  statements  of  these  earlier  papers,  specific 
examples  are  needed  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  arguments.  The  raw 
materials  of  evolutionary  theory  today  are  finches  with  varied  beaks, 
diversely  coloured  snail  shells,  sparrows  of  different  wing  sizes,  moths 
more  or  less  ‘peppery’,  the  fruit  fly,  the  whole  fascinating  array  of  the 
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fossil  record,  even  man  himself.  These  are  the  actors  in  Mr  Maynard-  ' 
Smith’s  compact  account  of  modern  evolutionary  ideas,  and  of  the 
genes  and  chromosomes,  the  missing  genetic  links,  knowledge  of  which 
would  so  greatly  have  eased  Darwin’s  task.  ’ 

A  Century  of  Darwin  contains  papers  by  fifteen  distinguished  authors 
describing  the  results,  today,  of  Darwin’s  work  in  fields  ranging  from 
botany  or  animal  breeding  to  genetics,  sociology  and  ethics.  The  first  ^ 
paper,  by  C.  H.  Waddington,  is  especially  and  characteristically  lucid. 

A  note  of  controversy  is  introduced  by  Donald  Michie,  in  a  discussion 
of  ‘the  third  stage  of  genetics’.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  Darwin’s  work  on  ' 
fossils  discussed  by  A.  S.  Rower,  for  it  was  with  largely  geological  skills 
that  he  boarded  the  Beagle’,  and  it  was  Charles  Lyell’s  Principles  of 
Geology,  read  on  the  voyage,  that  set  his  mind  free  to  consider  the 
grand  general  processes  underlying  nature’s  elaborate  detail.  Finally, 

D.  D.  Raphael’s  article  on  evolution  and  ethics  is  a  delight,  for  its  ^ 
understanding  yet  vigorous  examination  of  the  theories  of  evolutionary 
ethics  advanced  in  recent  years  by  Waddington  and  Julian  Huxley. 

For  the  general  reader  perhaps  Loren  Eiseley’s  book  will  prove  the 
most  valuable.  With  great  skill  he  traces  the  approaches,  before  Darwin,  * 
to  the  ideas  of  variation  of  species,  of  struggle  for  existence,  of  selection,  | 
of  inheritance.  He  develops  the  story  of  the  growth  of  Darwin’s  own  ^ 
mind,  and  the  impact  of  evolution  on  his  contemporaries.  Especially 
interesting  is  his  account  of  Lord  Kelvin’s  attack  on  Darwinism ;  that 
the  time  required  for  evolution  (around  three  hundred  million  years  or 
more)  was  far  too  great  to  be  allowed  by  physics.  The  study  of  the  rate  of 
loss  of  heat  from  the  earth  and  sun  to  interstellar  space  permitted,  it  ^ 
seemed,  no  more  than  some  ten  million  years  to  have  elapsed  since  their 
first  formation.  Darwinists  recoiled  before  this  trenchant,  arrogant,  and 
apparently  unanswerable  attack.  They  could  not  know  that  radioactiv-  i 
ity,  a  still  unknown  source  of  energy,  would  prove  Kelvin  wrong,  and 
would  furnish  estimates  of  the  age  of  the  earth  not  so  far  from  Darwin’s 
original  tentative  proposal.  ; 

It  is  good,  too,  to  read  more  about  Alfred  Wallace,  sharer  of  Darwin’s 
glory,  a  life-long  friend,  and  equally  attractive  as  a  man.  According  to 
Eiseley,  indeed,  it  was  Wallace  pondering  the  development  of  man  ) 
himself,  who  first  pointed  out  that,  with  the  appearance  of  the  human 
brain  and  manual  skill,  evolution  is  no  longer  dictated  by  bodily  special¬ 
ization  but  by  brain  itself ;  and  that  the  over-specialization,  which  ulti-  j 
mately  killed  the  dinosaurs,  may  not  be  a  danger  for  mental  develop-  : 
ment.  So  the  basis  of  Julian  Huxley’s  ‘evolutionary  ethics’,  i.e.  the 
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idea  that  with  consciousness  the  organism  can  control  its  own  evolution, 
comes  first  from  the  man  who  almost  alone  among  the  pioneer  evolu¬ 
tionists,  retained  a  place  for  the  religious  outlook. 


Evolution  and  religion 

Two  of  the  books  reviewed  here  take  up  the  connection  of  evolution 
with  religion.  Jonathan  Hanaghan’s  collection  of  essays  is  no  systematic 
study  but  a  kind  of  racy,  good  humoured  friendly  argument  about 
theology  and  science  in  the  light  of  psychoanalysis,  dwelling  especially 
on  the  significance  of  infantile  dependence  in  eliciting  love.  For  the 
reviewer  there  was  a  ha’porth  of  meat  to  a  monstrous  deal  of  specula¬ 
tion! 

David  Lack’s  Evolutionary  Theory  and  Christian  Belief  is  in  a  different 
category.  Its  modest  format  and  style  conceal  a  beautifully  balanced 
discussion,  which  make  it  the  best  book  in  the  field  of  science  and 
religion  that  the  reviewer  has  met.  Dr  Lack  both  knows  what  Christian¬ 
ity  is  about,  and  is  himself  a  distinguished  biologist,  whose  work  has 
included  a  study  of  the  Galapagos  finches  which  so  intrigued  Darwin. 
He  also  has  an  accurate  mind,  and  a  sense  of  humour.  His  chapter  of 
historical  introduction,  describing  the  Huxley-Wilberforce  clash,  and 
the  responses  of  other  scientists  and  ecclesiastics  to  The  Origin,  should 
be  compulsory  reading.  He  is  perfectly  firm  that  evolution  must  be 
accepted,  and  that  all  must  accept  the  findings  of  science  in  the  field  of 
science.  He  explains  lucidly  what  is  meant  (and  not  meant)  by  the 
‘blindness’  of  natural  selection,  and  reminds  us  that  when  it  is  seen  as 
a  scientific  law,  the  determinism  so  introduced  into  evolution  is  the 
same  as  the  ‘determinism’  so  familiar  in  other  fields  of  science,  to  be 
discussed,  not  as  a  specifically  Darwinian  problem,  but  with  the  philo¬ 
sophical  problem  of  causation  in  general.  For  him,  there  is  a  genuine 
conflict  between  Darwinism  and  Christianity,  on  the  ground  that 
morality,  truth  and  individual  responsibility,  which  lie  at  the  heart  of 
Christianity,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  an  evolution  of  man  wholly 
by  natural  means.  The  conflict  becomes  sharper  in  proportion  as  men 
seek  to  explain  more  of  human  nature  on  evolutionary  grounds  alone. 
With  considerable  wisdom,  he  terminates  his  discussion  at  this  point, 
just  when  he  has  laid  out  clearly  the  issues  concerned.  Indeed  he  refers 
to  a  critic’s  complaint  that  having  got  his  opponent,  stripped,  into  the 
ring,  he  stops  short  of  the  real  fight.  The  complaint  is  superficial,  and 
Dr  Lack  has  done  all  he  can  to  satisfy  the  dictum  he  quotes  from  J.  H. 
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Newman — ‘Half  the  controversies  J 

in  this  world  are  verbal  ones ;  and 
could  they  be  brought  to  a  plain  , 
issue,  they  would  be  brought  to  a  ( 
prompt  termination.  .  .  .  When  ^ 
men  understand  each  other’s 
meaning,  they  see,  for  the  most 
part,  that  controversy  is  either 
superfluous  or  hopeless’. 

In  the  long  run,  it  is  ideas  that 
count  in  science,  as  in  the  other 
activities  of  men’s  minds;  and, 
deeper  still,  we  depend  on  the  men 
who  had  the  ideas  and  fought  .1 
them  through.  In  them  we  have,  ,  p 
as  it  were,  an  experiment  showing  what  men  at  their  best  can  do,  what  ii 

materials  and  opportunities  they  need,  how  they  are  recognized,  what  c 

supports  and  what  hinders  them.  Such  ‘experiments’  are  precious  today,  p 
with  our  concern  to  develop  science,  to  divert  talent  into  science,  to  *  s 
secure  well-educated  scientists.  To  achieve  these  objects  we  need  a  '  c 
standard  to  guide  us,  and  to  judge  our  success  by.  For  every  would-be  j  n 
selector  of  talent,  the  advice  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  Darwin’s  uncle,  bears  f 
pondering:  against  the  Darwin  family,  he  backed  the  proposal  that  p 
young  Charles  should  go  on  the  Beagle  thus :  ‘The  undertaking  would  be  I 
useless  as  regards  his  profession,  but  looking  on  him  as  a  man  of  en-  p 
larged  curiosity,  it  affords  him  such  an  opportunity  of  seeing  men  and  )  s 
things  as  happens  to  few’.  To  recognize  ‘enlarged  curiosity’,  and  to  feed  ^  s 
it  the  proper  food  is  the  best  that  the  educational  system  can  do.  For  the  \ 
practising  scientist,  sticky  with  the  dust  of  the  experimental  arena,  the  ^  s 
quiet  exemplary  style  of  Darwin’s  writing  and  thought  can  provide  re¬ 
freshment  and  guidance.  Finally,  and  not  least,  anyone  interested  in  the  t 
deepest  aspects  of  life,  whatever  his  beliefs,  can  learn  from  a  sincere,  '  p 


compassionate,  unpretentious  yet  great  personality.  i 

\ 

1  j. 

Evolution  by  Natural  Selection.  Darwin  &  Wallace.  (CUP.  25^.)  pp.  288.  S 

The  Theory  of  Evolution.  John  Maynard  Smith.  (Penguin  Books,  'is.  6d.)  pp.  320.  j 
A  Century  of  Darwin.  Ed.  S.  A.  Barnett.  (Heinemann.  305.) 

Darwin's  Century.  Loren  Eiseley.  (Gollancz.  215.)  pp.  378.  '  ^ 


Society,  Evolution  and  Revelation.  Jonathan  Hanaghan.  (Runa  Press.  215.)  pp.  224. 
Evolutionary  Theory  and  Christian  Belief.  David  Lack,  FRS  (Methuen.  IO5.  6d.)  | 

pp.  128. 
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P.  C.  RODGER 

id 

°  Students  and  Christian 

;n 

Faith  Today — III 

at  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Christian  Teacher 

er 

d,  TT  may  well  seem  as  if  the  clerical  passion  for  diagnosis  had  been  in- 

2n  I  dulged  long  enough  in  the  foregoing  articles,  and  that  it  is  now  time 

ht  A  to  risk  some  practical  recommendations  to  those  who  are  anxious  to 

.  promote  Christian  faith  among  students  in  an  age  of  technology.  But 
at  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  say  that  so  far  as  any  large-scale  activity  is 
at  concerned  in  engineering  faculties  and  technical  colleges,  nobody  yet 
y,  ^  possesses  ‘the  answers’  but  all  are  still  at  the  pioneering  and  experimental 
to  stage.  We  cannot,  for  example,  assume  that  the  study  group  extending 
a  '  over  a  term  or  more,  a  method  which  the  SCM  has  practised  over 
be  )  many  years,  mainly  with  arts  students  in  universities,  will  prove  success- 
irs  ful  in  this  field ;  it  may  well  demand  more  intellectual  leadership  and 

at  powers  of  discussion  from  the  students  than  they  are  yet  able  to  give, 

be  In  some  cases  we  may  need  something  more  like  the  ‘day  conference’ 

n-  pattern,  devoted  to  one  particular  topic,  introduced  by  one  or  more 

id  >  speakers.  The  SCM  in  Schools  has  used  this  method  with  considerable 
ed  I  success  among  grammar  school  pupils.  There  must  be  trial  and  there 
he  will  certainly  be  error;  but  three  things  seem  axiomatic  in  whatever 
he  ^  strategy  is  chosen. 

■e-  (1)  It  would  seem  absurdly  wasteful  not  to  build  upon  any  founda- 

he  tions  which  may  have  been  laid  in  the  schools  as  a  result  of  the  religious 
re,  '  provisions  of  the  Butler  Act.  Those  who  have  acted  most  faithfully  and 
intelligently  upon  it  should  have  aroused  two  things :  an  enjoyment  of 
worship,  as  something  which  ‘satisfies  the  hungry  soul’  and  is  not  the 
~  '  meaningless  rigmarole  which  young  people  often  have  imagined  church 
services  to  be ;  and  a  desire  to  learn  more  about  the  Christian  faith  and 
to  understand  its  bearing  upon  the  modern  world.  In  most  cases,  no 
)  doubt,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  the  college  will  do  much  about 
)  worship,  beyond  perhaps  an  occasional  service  in  a  neighbouring 
,  church — I  am  not  speaking  now  of  universities  which  have  their  own 
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chapels  or  of  teacher  training  colleges  which  hold  daily  prayers.  The 
responsibility  then  devolves  upon  the  local  clergy,  and  upon  the 
Christian  group  or  groups  within  the  college,  to  remind  others  that  any 
study  of  Christianity  without  prayer  and  praise  is  a  one-legged  kind  of 
exercise. 

So  far  as  the  study  itself  is  concerned,  experience  shows  that  for  the 
majority  of  students  this  will  begin  not  with  the  Bible  and  Christian 
doctrine,  still  less  with  their  application  to  problems  of  industry,  etc.— 
it  does  not  occur  to  most  that  ‘religion’  is  meant  to  operate  in  this  field 
— but  with  the  discussion  of  ethical  problems  which  affect  nearly  all  of 
them,  the  chief  being  sex  and  war.  Such  discussions  inevitably  begin 
with  the  expression  of  opinions,  perhaps  crude  and  half-baked  ones, 
and  it  is  well  that  they  should.  It  depends  upon  the  wisdom  of  Christians 
present,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  are  trusted  by  their  fellows, 
whether  such  discussion  will  lead  to  a  genuine  desire  to  learn  more,  and 
a  fruitful  study  of  the  word  of  God,  or  whether  it  will  merely  confirm 
the  dogmatic  in  their  self-esteem  and  leave  the  silent  majority  bored, 
confused,  or  depressed. 

(2)  Nothing  has  yet  been  said  in  these  articles  about  the  local  clergy 
and  the  part  which  they  might  play  in  colleges  which  have  no  chaplain 
of  their  own.  The  omission  may  seem  glaring,  but  it  was  deliberate ;  for 
I  am  first  of  all  concerned  to  establish  that  ‘religion’  is  not  something 
which  can  be  ‘done’  to  a  community  by  some  ‘expert’  from  outside,  no 
matter  what  his  qualifications  or  his  goodwill.  We  are  aiming  above  all 
at  the  creation  of  an  informed  Christian  laity  within  the  world  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  engineering — and  for  this  the  churches  themselves  cry  out 
today,  without  a  single  exception.  It  has  also  to  be  remembered  that 
the  clergy  may  often  be  extremely  hard-pressed  with  their  normal  duties 
(though  we  should  not  assume  that  they  are  always  busy  with  the  things 
that  matter  most),  and  that  some  of  them  may  be  frankly  unwilling  or 
unsuitable  to  take  on  any  responsibility  for  the  students  in  their  midst. 

But  with  all  these  provisos,  it  is  clearly  right  for  the  college  to  make 
whatever  contact  it  can  with  the  local  church.  It  will  be  best  of  all  if  one 
of  the  clergy  can  become  an  unofficial  chaplain  there,  with  honorary 
status  and  access  to  the  staff  room  (yet  not  too  addicted  to  the  officers’ 
mess),  a  regular  visitor  and  a  friend  in  need.  Such  a  role,  in  any  founda¬ 
tion  which  is  officially  neutral,  demands  a  good  deal  of  wisdom,  tact, 
and  patience;  the  parson  will  be  grateful  for  any  friendship  and  en¬ 
couragement  he  receives  from  staff  or  students.  Denominational  com¬ 
plications,  the  bugbear  of  Principals,  may  arise  but  should  not  be 
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assumed.  In  England  and  Scotland  there  is  a  natural  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  parish  priest  and  minister  respectively,  but  if  these  fail  to 
show  any  interest,  I  do  not  see  why  colleges  or  student  groups  should 
be  inhibited  from  looking  elsewhere.  Work  among  students  is  not 
everybody’s  cup  of  tea ;  the  main  thing  is  that  there  should  be  an  under¬ 
standing  man  of  God  to  undertake  it,  and  if  sectarian  zeal  outruns 
discretion,  it  is  up  to  the  college  authorities  to  give  the  necessary 
warning. 

(3)  Most  important  of  all,  nothing  lasting  is  likely  to  be  achieved 
in  the  college  without  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  teaching  staff.  In  student  days  the  teacher-pupil  relation¬ 
ship  is  a  basic  one,  and  the  more  the  pupil  admires  the  professional  skill 
and  personal  character  of  the  teacher,  the  more  his  influence  is  un¬ 
avoidable,  for  better  or  for  worse. 


Am  I  my  pupil’s  keeper? 

‘Am  I  my  pupil’s  keeper?’  is  a  popular  question  today :  and  it  gener¬ 
ally  expects  the  answer  ‘No’.  ‘I  am  there  to  teach  mathematics  or 
chemistry  or  metallurgy,’  it  may  be  said,  ‘I  am  not  there  to  testify  to  my 
religious  convictions,  which  may  themselves  be  half-formed  enough. 
To  do  this  would  savour  of  impertinence  or  hypocrisy  or  unfair  in¬ 
doctrination  or  all  three.  This  side  of  my  life,  therefore,  is  something 
which  must  be  carefully  excluded  from  my  teaching  work ;  if  I  can  do 
God  any  service  there,  it  can  only  be  by  stealth.’ 

The  argument  seems  strong,  and  it  persuades  many  (who  are  not 
perhaps  unwilling  to  be  persuaded).  But  it  rests  upon  a  fundamental 
I  misconception  of  the  nature  of  Christian  witness,  which  certainly  does 
not  consist  of  constant  ‘testifying’  or  of  a  denial  of  the  proper  auton¬ 
omy  of  the  subject  being  taught.  It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  main 
differences  between  a  Christian  technician  and  a  non-Christian  one  is 
that  the  Christian  should  be  the  better  technician.  This  may  seem  a  sur¬ 
prising  judgment,  for  we  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  think  that 
Christianity  is  a  spare-time  occupation  (and  therefore  essentially  some¬ 
thing  for  the  leisured  classes ;  contrast  the  New  Testament)  and  that  its 
practice  consists  in  things  extraneous  to  a  man’s  working  hours — 
church-going,  prayer,  Bible-reading,  attending  meetings,  works  of 
charity,  etc.  But  these  should  be  the  essential  nourishment  of  a  working 
and  witnessing  life,  not  a  kind  of  Sunday  compensation  for  the  omission 
of  God  from  the  main  business  of  the  week.  For  ‘the  earth  is  the  Lord’s 
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and  the  fullness  thereof’.  He  is  not  to  be  fobbed  off  with  the  cultivation  '  I 
of  a  few  comers  thereof  by  those  who  seem  to  have  a  taste  for  religion 
as  others  have  a  taste  for  music  or  for  football.  Technicians  of  earlier  ^ 
ages  have  left  in  our  land  monuments  of  their  building  ‘to  the  greater 
glory  of  God’ — it  remains  for  us  to  rediscover  the  meaning  of  that 
somewhat  hackneyed  phrase  for  the  marvellous  skills  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  none  of  us  can  do  that  but  those  who  know  their  skill 
from  the  inside. 

The  teacher,  whatever  his  subject,  lives  in  the  limelight,  under  a 
keener  scrutiny  than  he  often  realizes.  It  cannot  long  be  concealed  from  * 
his  pupils  what  are  his  basic  attitudes:  whether  he  has  ‘reverence  for 
life’,  whether  he  cares  for  the  extension  of  knowledge,  whether  he  is  s 
ungrudging  of  time  and  effort,  whether  he  thinks  of  his  class  as  real  t 
people  or  whether  this  is  just  a  job  which  he  has  taken  faute  de  mieux  and  c 

from  which  he  is  content  to  extract  a  living.  It  is  in  such  matters,  not  in  j  f 
any  artificial  ‘bringing  the  conversation  round  to  spiritual  things’  that  1 
his  discipleship  will  begin  to  appear ;  the  courage,  humility,  and  essential  t 
simplicity  of  one  who  has  put  on  Christ,  but  knows  he  is  only  at  the  ( 
beginning  of  his  journey.  Whether  there  will  be  a  further  stage  in  the  '  > 

pastoral  relationship  between  him  and  his  pupils  may  depend  on  i  i 

factors  outside  his  control,  and  it  would  be  Utopian  in  the  present  ^  < 

overcrowded  and  clock-ridden  state  of  our  colleges  to  imagine  theological 
conversations  breaking  out  all  over  the  country  as  soon  as  the  closing  i 
bell  sounds!  Yet  if  the  students  know  that  a  teacher  is  a  churchman,  or  i 
that  he  devotes  some  of  his  spare  time  to  voluntary  societies  within  the  < 
college,  they  may  gradually  find  both  the  time  to  cultivate  his  acquain-  ^  ' 

tance  and  the  curiosity  to  inquire  ‘what  makes  him  tick’ — and  at  least  < 

they  will  have  seen,  in  a  person  whom  they  have  come  to  respect,  that  i 
piety  is  not  necessarily  a  substitute  for  doing  a  job  honestly  and  well.  i  i 
To  go  the  second  mile  is  our  Lord’s  injunction  to  the  Christian  and  it  is 
perhaps  his  most  distinguishing  mark  in  a  society  which  fervently  i 

believes  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  receive  than  to  give ;  but  we  must  not  ] 

omit  to  go  the  first  mile  first. 

Without  such  patient  and  unspectacular  witnesses  in  the  colleges, 

I  do  not  believe  that  an  age  of  technology  can  find  the  faith  which  it 
needs.  But  with  even  a  few  of  them  we  may  be  confident  that  there  is 
nothing  too  hard  for  God  to  do  in  our  midst. 
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»  LESSLIE  NEWBIGIN 

",  The  Perils  of 

:r 

h  Co-operation 

An  article  based  on  an  address  given  at  the  last  Frontier  Luncheon 

a  At-L  Christians  agree  that  it  is  our  Lord’s  will  that  we  should  be 
m  ‘  /A  — in  some  sense — united.  But  we  differ  about  the  manner  of 
JL  .^unity.  This  is  very  far  from  being  an  academic  question.  To 
is  some  of  us,  for  instance,  it  is  a  very  pressing  practical  question  how  much 

al  time  our  Lord  wants  us  to  spend  travelling  in  aeroplanes,  sitting  in 

id  committees,  and  reading  mimeographed  documents,  when  we  might  be 

in  j  feeding  the  flock  and  preaching  the  Gospel  in  unevangelized  villages, 

at  The  proposed  integration  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  with 

al  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  produced  its  own  impressive  quota 

le  of  journeys,  committees  and  documents,  and  there  are  some  who 

le  *  wonder  if  the  successful  outcome  of  the  proposal  will  merely  produce 

)n  more.  Leaving  aside  the  general  tendency  of  man  to  grouse  about  the 

nt  j  days  he  lives  in,  what  are  the  real  spiritual  issues  involved  here? 
al  It  is  natural  to  fear  large  organizations,  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
ig  spiritual.  Unless  Christians  are  to  stage  a  sort  of  Nazarite  revolt  against 

or  modern  means  of  movement,  communication,  production,  and  ex- 

tie  change,  it  seems  necessary  to  accept  the  fact  that  we  live  in  a  world 

n-  >  which  is  more  and  more  organized  in  terms  of  the  whole  globe.  This 

Lst  ought  not  to  surprise  Christians  who  are  supposed  to  live  under  the 

at  commission  ‘Go  ye  into  all  the  world’ ;  they  ought  to  be  more  ready  for 

11.  )  it  than  anyone  else. 

is  When  we  begin  to  think  in  these  terms,  we  face  immediately  the 
tly  question  of  centralization  and  decentralization.  This  is  one  of  the  issues 
ot  involved  in  the  proposed  integration  of  the  IMC  and  the  WCC.  The 
World  Council  has  had  from  the  beginning  a  large  central  staff.  This  is 
;s,  partly  because  it  has  dealt  from  the  beginning  with  a  very  large  number 
it  of  member  churches  each  of  which  was  a  sovereign  unit,  partly  because 
is  from  the  beginning  it  has  been  involved  in  the  immense  undertaking  of 
interchurch  aid  and.  service  to  refugees.  The  IMC  has  always  had  a 
)  very  small  staff,  divided  between  two  or  three  offices.  This  is  because 
it  was  conceived  in  the  beginning  primarily  as  a  means  of  contact 
between  the  national  Christian  councils.  The  main  effort  immediately 

) 
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after  the  Edinburgh  Conference  of  1910  went  into  the  creation  of  these 
national  councils,  which  were  regarded  as  the  essential  means  for  carry¬ 
ing  forward  the  ideas  of  the  Conference.  Plans  for  an  international 
missionary  council  only  developed  slowly  and  haltingly.  Though  it  was 
always  recognized  that  such  a  council  could  give  leadership  by  the  ’ 
quality  of  the  thinking  of  its  staff,  it  was  always  understood  that  it  was 
essentially  a  co-ordinating  agency  for  the  national  councils. 


Plans  for  Integration 

The  plans  for  integration  bring  together  these  two  rather  different 
traditions  of  organization.  The  former  has  the  enormous  advantage  of 
providing  a  centre  where  strong  and  fresh  thinking  can  develop,  giving 
a  vigorous  lead  to  the  thinking  of  member  churches.  It  has  the  corre¬ 
sponding  danger  that  such  thinking  may  take  less  than  full  account  of 
the  immense  variety  and  complexity  of  the  facts,  and  may  get  out  of 
contact  with  the  thinking  of  the  ordinary  local  church.  The  other  tradi¬ 
tion  has  the  corresponding  strengths  and  weaknesses.  It  may  be  more 
simply  the  servant  of  its  member  organizations,  but  it  may  fail  to  give 
the  leadership  that  is  needed  because  there  is  no  centre  strong  enough 
to  do  so.  It  may  be  that  the  present  development  of  strong  regional 
Christian  fellowships  in  Asia  and — though  at  an  earlier  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment — in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  into  the 
structure  of  the  ecumenical  movement  an  element  of  decentralization 
which  will  increase  its  total  usefulness  in  serving  the  churches.  All  of  us 
who  were  at  the  inaugural  Assembly  of  the  East  Asia  Christian  Con¬ 
ference  at  Kuala  Lumpur  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  vitality  and 
freshness  of  the  thinking  of  that  meeting. 

Was  the  freshness  of  Kuala  Lumpur  due  to  something  intrinsic  to 
the  East  Asia  scene,  or  was  it  just  due  to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first 
meeting?  When  one  reads  the  documents  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference 
of  1910  one  finds  that  experiences  which  for  us  hardened  ecumeniacs 
have  become  rather  commonplace,  produced  in  those  founding  fathers 
nothing  short  of  rapturous  joy.  Is  the  difference  in  spiritual  tempera¬ 
ture  between  such  a  meeting  and  our  ordinary  ecumenical  committees 
and  conferences  the  sign  of  a  real  loss,  or  is  it  the  natural  change  from 
the  honeymoon  to  settled  domesticity?  A  leading  churchman  recently 
remarked  that  he  belonged  to  a  generation  which  regarded  co-operation  , 
as  a  means  to  unity,  but  was  now  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
a  dead  end.  Is  this  real  discernment  or  just  ordinary  boredom?  Whether 
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we  feel  bored  or  not,  surely  it  is  a  good  thing  that  Christians  should 
co-operate.  This  co-operation  certainly  falls  short  of  full  unity,  but  it  is 
not  therefore  worthless. 

It  may  be  that  God,  who  has  led  us  thus  far,  is  insisting  that  we  go  on, 
and  making  us  understand  that  the  place  we  now  occupy  is  only  a 
camping  site  and  not  the  city  promised.  For  what  is  our  present  posi¬ 
tion?  It  is  co-operation  on  the  basis  of  limited  liability.  It  is  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  do  certain  things  together,  but  not  in  the  deepest  sense  to  be 
together  and  not  to  share  together  in  common  the  central  mysteries  of 
being  in  Christ.  We  can  agree  to  discuss  together — without  binding  com¬ 
mitment — our  faith  and  our  duty,  and  even  in  certain  limited  fields  to 
work  together ;  but  we  have  not  faced  together  that  profound  experience 
of  death  and  rebirth  which  would  enable  us  to  go  beneath  our  diversities 
of  tradition  and  find  that  our  unity  in  Christ  is  strong  enough  to  hold 
us  at  the  level  of  ordinary  congregational  life  and  worship.  Our  co¬ 
operation  is  relatively  peripheral  and  non-committal.  It  does  not  yet 
involve  us  at  the  centre.  We  can  do  some  things  together ;  we  have  not 
yet  broken  through  to  a  form  of  Christian  existence  which  is  simply 
being  together  in  Christ.  It  may  be  that  that  is  why  the  Holy  Spirit  does 
not  permit  us  to  be  happy  with  what  we  have. 

We  are  constantly  inclined  to  forget  that,  in  all  matters  which  concern 
the  doing  of  God’s  will,  we  are  not  allowed  to  be  finally  neutral — 
though  He  may  allow  us  a  provisional  neutrality  on  certain  issues.  The 
story  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  marked  by  many  attempts  to 
safeguard  neutrality — an  attempt  which  is  temporarily  necessary  but 
finally  impossible.  The  Edinburgh  Conference  of  1910  could  only  be 
held  on  the  basis  of  a  decision  to  exclude  questions  of  faith  and  order 
from  discussion.  Yet  plainly  that  could  only  be  a  provisional  action.  To 
exclude  faith  and  order  permanently  from  the  movement  of  Christian 
co-operation  would  not  have  meant  theological  and  ecclesiological 
neutrality.  It  would  have  meant  in  effect  the  concealed  dominance  of  a 
false  theology. 

The  movement  could  not  have  continued  unless  questions  of  faith 
and  order  were  explicitly  faced.  From  Lausanne  onwards  they  have  been 
discussed  on  the  basis  that  there  are  to  be  no  theological  presuppositions 
except  the  faith  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  and  Saviour.  Yet  those  parti¬ 
cipating  cannot  remain  permanently  at  the  starting  point.  A  serious 
theological  debate  cannot  be  sustained  under  rules  which  prohibit  the 
participants  from  reaching  any  conclusions.  Neutrality  is  a  necessary 
starting  point,  but  if  it  is  other  than  provisional  it  destroys  any  serious 
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concern  about  truth.  And  again,  when  the  World  Council  had  come  into  ) 
being,  and  had  to  define  its  own  nature  in  the  Toronto  Statement,  it  ) 
said — in  effect — that  it  is  a  place  in  which  the  Churches  can  engage  in 
serious  conversation  with  one  another  concerning  their  unity,  without  ^ 
thereby  being  committed  to  any  particular  doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  unity  which  God  wills  for  them.  And  yet  this  necessary  neutrality— 
without  which  there  could  not  have  been  a  World  Council — is  also  ' 
ultimately  impossible,  for  the  World  Council  is  itself  a  form  of  Christian  » 
unity.  Neutrality  is  both  provisionally  necessary  and  finally  impossible. 

Perhaps  the  real  issue  is  best  put,  not  in  terms  of  neutrality,  but  in  ' 
terms  of  sovereignty.  The  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  liber¬ 
ally  studded  with  assurances  given  and  received  that  nothing  will  be 
done  which  infringes  the  sovereignty  of  churches  and  mission  boards.  ' 
The  famous  ‘Hague  Principle’^  was  written  into  the  foundation  docu-  ‘ 
ments  of  the  IMC  and  has  remained  fundamental.  Perhaps  it  is  this  ^ 
sovereignty  which  is  really  being  challenged.  Certainly  any  surrender  ' 
of  that  sovereignty  would  be  a  disaster  if  it  meant  surrender  to 
the  sovereignty  of  an  omnicompetent  administrative  organization. 
Certainly  also  we  have  much  to  learn  about  the  relation  of  unity  and  * 
freedom  within  the  household  of  God.  But  one  may  hazard  the  guess  i 
that  the  old  law  applies  here  as  much  as  anywhere — namely  that  we  shall  ^ 
reap  the  fruits  of  co-operation  in  the  measure  that  we  give,  and  that  he  ' 
who  would  save  his  own  life  shall  lose  it. 

I  find  it  hard  to  resist  the  conviction  that,  unless  there  is  some  sur¬ 
render  of  the  sovereign  autonomy  of  the  individual  ecclesiastical  or 
missionary  organization,  the  movement  towards  Christian  unity  will  be  ^ 
robbed  of  its  proper  fruit.  I  hasten  to  add  that  such  a  surrender  of 
sovereignty  cannot  be  made  to  any  co-operative  organization  such  as  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  or  the  International  Missionary  Council;  f 
it  can  only  be  to  something  which  has  itself  a  churchly  character. 

There  is  a  strange  idea  abroad  that  in  this  matter  of  Christian  unity, 
we  are  free  to  construct  our  own  timetable  and  proceed  at  our  own  pace. 

I  think  this  is  an  illusion.  If  we  fail  to  find  the  proper  form  of  churchly 
unity  we  may  find  ourselves  forced  by  the  inescapable  pressure  of  events 
into  an  unchurchly  bureaucracy.  The  question  of  churchly  unity  is  not 
one  for  tomorrow  but  for  today. 


*  ‘The  only  bodies  entitled  to  determine  missionary  policy  are  the  Home  Boards, 
the’Missions,  and  the  Churches  concerned.’  Minutes  of  the  Continuation  Committee,  ' 
The  Hague,  1913. 
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IN  this  article  I  am  expressing  a  view  which  is  at  variance  with  the 
general  Christian  tradition ;  but  I  have  come  to  hold  it  as  a  result 
of  long  and  unusual  experience.  In  1928,  after  some  years  as  inter¬ 
national  study  secretary  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement  and  then 
as  Warden  of  Student  Movement  House,  I  went  to  Geneva  to  work  for 
International  Student  Service  in  the  field  of  ‘cultural  co-operation’  in 
the  European  universities.  I  was  concerned  with  the  political  conflicts 
which  were  bedevilling  European  student  life ;  and  I  soon  found  that 
the  most  wide-spread  of  them  all  was  antisemitism. 

I  knew  nothing  special  about  Jews,  and  my  knowledge  of  Judaism 
came  from  the  normal  equipment  of  an  Oxford  trained  theologian.  I  had 
been  taught  that  post-Christian  Judaism  was  an  arid  and  meaningless 
legalism,  and  I  had  seen  no  reason  to  waste  time  in  studying  it.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  when  I  started  in  Geneva  I  knew  nothing  of  the  post-biblical 
history  of  the  Jews  or  of  Judaism.  But  I  soon  discovered  that  I  could 
not  begin  to  understand  university  antisemitism  without  knowing 
something  of  Jewish  history;  and  I  had  to  make  an  early  decision 
whether  I  would  give  most  of  my  not  very  extensive  free  time  to  know¬ 
ing  Hebrew  or  to  knowing  Jews.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  could 
always  get  help  on  the  Hebrew  side,  but  that  I  was  unusually  well 
placed  for  knowing  Jews.  My  job  took  me  to  all  the  universities  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe,  and  enabled  me  to  meet  a  wide  variety  of 
people  and  opinions.  I  began  to  get  the  feel  of  Jewish  life  and  to  know 
‘how  and  why  they  ticked’.  I  soon  discovered  that  to  know  Jewish 
history  was  not  enough ;  for  Jewish  history  was  meaningless  except  as 
an  expression  of  Judaism ;  and  by  then  I  could  call  on  the  friendship  of 
orthodox  and  liberal,  traditionalist  and  reformer,  for  guidance.  For  I 
realized  that  one  history  and  destiny  expressed  itself  in  the  widest  variety 
of  opinions. 

Intellectual  honesty  early  compelled  me  to  abandon  the  belief  that 
post-Christian  Judaism  was  a  collection  of  niggardly  and  unspiritual 
legalisms ;  for  it  was  obvious  that  such  a  ‘religion’  could  not  have  sus- 
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tained  Jewry  through  the  centuries  of  massacre,  persecution,  denigra-  * 
tion  and  contumely  with  which  I  had  become  ashamedly  familiar,  and 
for  which  the  responsibility  lies  squarely  on  the  Christian  Church.  But  * 
I  was  willing  only  to  climb  down  (or  should  it  be  up?)  one  step.  The 
Judaism  of  the  New  Testament  period  was  as  previously  described,  but 
it  had  improved  after  the  purging  effect  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  But 
this  involved  me  in  impossible  theological  suppositions.  Judaism  was 
good,  then  for  a  relatively  brief  period  it  was  bad,  then  it  was  good 
again.  And  would  God  choose  just  the  bad  patch  to  force  on  Jewry  the 
terrific  challenge  of  the  Incarnation? 

With  the  help  of  a  number  of  theologians  I  passed  to  the  next  step, 
hoping  that  it  would  provide  me  with  a  secure  foothold.  I  repeated  the 
comforting  cliche  that  the  good  was  enemy  to  the  best.  If  that  appeared 
a  little  weak,  besides  being  an  improbable  explanation  of  historical 
facts  with  which  I  was  continuously  becoming  more  familiar,  then  1  • 
could  fall  back  on  its  elder  brother,  corruptio  optimi  pessima.  But  I  now 
knew  quite  a  number  of  Jews  intimately,  men  who  by  any  standard 
were  possessed  of  genuinely  spiritual  understanding  of  God  and  man, 
men  like  Claude  Montefiore,  Herbert  Loewe,  Israel  Mattuckand  others; 
and  I  knew  something  of  the  devoted  work  of  Jewish  organizations  and 
the  depth  of  Jewish  charity.  ...  So  I  passed  on  to  the  next  step.  , 

These,  said  the  missionary  literature  which  I  regularly  read,  were 
exceptions.  I  should  look  rather  at  the  arid  rigidity  and  blind  intolerance 
of  the  ordinary  orthodox  Jew,  clinging  to  meaningless  forms  from  which 
the  substance  had  long  departed.  But  by  this  time  I  knew  enough  of 
what  Jews  had  suffered  at  Christian  hands  (with  an  increasing  know-  \ 
ledge  that  all  had  not  been  roses  under  Islam)  to  know  that  the  real 
miracle  was  not  that  rigidity  and  intolerance  had  partially  crept  in,  but 
that  all  generosity  and  spiritual  understanding  had  not  been  wholly  ^ 
driven  out  by  humiliation,  persecution  and  massacre. 

I  cannot  detail  all  the  further  half-way  houses  at  which  I  sought  to 
preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  my  traditional  view.  But  the  final  blow 
came  when  I  had  a  fresh  look  at  the  half  millenium  after  the  return  from 
exile,  which  I  had  learnt  to  think  of  as  one  of  decline,  of  the  narrowness 
of  Ezra,  the  dwindling  of  the  Remnant,  the  deadening  influence  of  the 
priestly  code,  and  the  suspension  of  prophecy  until  the  times  of  the 
Messiah. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  hall-marks  of  that  allegedly  arid  five  hundred 
years.  It  saw  the  development  of  synagogue  worship — copied  today  in 
church  and  mosque — a  worship  which  was  congregational,  regular, 
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a-  *  without  priesthood  or  sacrifice,  and  combined  prayer,  praise  and  in- 

nd  struction.  It  evolved  the  idea  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  included  history 

lut ,  as  a  sphere  of  revelation.  It  discovered  that  Scripture  could  remain 

he  holy  in  a  changing  world  only  by  interpretation,  and  that  the  inter- 

)ut  pretation  must  also  be  holy.  It  found  that  religion  was  not  an  affair 

tut  of  priest  and  cult,  but  of  the  moral  living  of  ordinary  men.  It  was, 

^as  therefore,  something  to  be  taught,  and  teachers  of  Torah  spread  through 

od  the  scattered  people.  It  was  also  something  to  die  for,  and  the  period 

he  witnessed  the  first  ordinary  men  and  women  who  gave  their  lives  for 

their  personal  faith — the  martyrs  of  the  Maccabean  war. 


giJ 


An  amazing  half-millennium 

red  This  description  of  the  half-millennium  raises  fundamental  theological 

cal  questions.  For  it  suggests  that  Christianity  came  as  a  spiritual  wave 
a  I  I  was  reaching  its  crest.  It  involves  a  totally  new  relationship  between 
ow  Judaism  and  Christianity.  So  to  the  last  rung. 

ird  There  was  only  one  theory  left  which  kept  something  of  my  original 
an,  position ;  and  that  was  the  idea  that  Jesus  and  the  Christian  Church 

rs;  took  the  better  half  of  that  swelling  spiritual  wealth,  and  that  Judaism 

ind  took  the  lesser  half — that  it  was  a  kind  of  ‘Christianity  without  Christ’, 

)  and  ipso  facto  inferior.  But  that  rung  collapsed  completely.  Judaism 
ere  was  obviously  not  an  incomplete  Christianity  but  a  different  kind  of 
nee  religion.  It  is  almost  true  to  say  simply  that  every  strength  in  Christian- 
ich  ity  is  a  weakness  in  Judaism  and  vice  versa.  Christianity  is  an  orthodoxy 
of  and  Judaism  is  an  orthopraxis,  and  each  has  the  special  qualities  of  its 
)w-  >  character. 

■eal  On  examination  each  was  a  legitimate  growth  from  that  amazing 
but  half-millennium,  but  they  met  man  at  different  points  of  his  existence, 
jlly  !  Judaism  spoke  to  man  as  a  social  being;  Christianity  to  man  as  a 
person,  as  an  ultimate  end  in  himself.  But  man  is  equally  authentically 
t  to  both,  and  equally  inescapably  both.  Moreover,  to  look  at  the  two 

low  religions  in  this  way  helped  me  to  understand  what  had  often  puzzled 

om  me  as  international  study  secretary  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement ; 

less  why  Christianity,  so  powerful  in  changing  individual  lives,  was  so  weak 

the  in  changing  society,  why  Christian  pacifism  was  out  on  a  limb  instead 

the  of  being  at  the  heart  of  the  life  of  every  Christian  Church,  why  some 

Christians  thought  that  ‘religion  should  not  mix  with  politics’  and  so  on. 
Ired  All  these  things  happened  because  God’s  technique  in  meeting  man  in 

i  in  society  is  rightly  different  from  his  technique  in  meeting  man  as  person, 

lar,  ^  Judaism  speaks  to  the  one  as  clearly  as  Christianity  to  the  other. 
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That  means  that  the  two  religions  are  not  interchangeable  altern¬ 
atives  each  ‘as  good  as  the  other’.  They  are  different  by  divine  intention 
because  man  as  person  and  man  as  a  social  being  are  different.  But  they 
are  meant  to  be  in  creative  tension,  not  in  opposition,  because  man  as 
person  and  man  as  social  being  are  in  tension,  and  when  the  tension 
changes  to  opposition  both  suffer.  Man  needs  both  Judaism  and 
Christianity  to  be  true  to  their  own  missions  from  the  one  God  to  the 
one  creation. 


Creative  tension 

Some  claim  that,  as  we  have  the  Old  Testament  as  Holy  Scripture, 
we  have  all  that  Judaism  has.  But  the  issue  is  not  the  bare  possession,  but 
what  each  religion  does  with  it;  and  the  treatment  of  each  is  wholly 
different.  Judaism,  like  Christianity,  is  a  religion  which  is  rooted  in  its 
sacred  scriptures,  but  we  do  not  find  the  maturity  of  the  Church  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  we  do  not  find  rabbinic  Judaism  in  the  Old. 

If  we  cannot  understand  Judaism  unless  we  are  familiar  with  its 
development  in  post-biblical  times,  we  have  at  the  same  time  to  look  at 
it  in  its  creative  period,  before  it  had  been  marked  and  even  deformed 
by  the  millennial  persecution  of  Church  and  Mosque ;  for,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  after  a  few  centuries  of  happy  symbiosis,  the  hand  of 
Islam  was  as  heavy  and  as  deadening  as  that  of  Christianity.  It  is  not 
fair  to  judge  Judaism  by  the  present  rigidity  of  orthodoxy  or  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  reform:  both  are  the  product  of  a  hard,  long,  and  tragic 
history. 

The  period  from  which  we  learn  most  is  that  which  lies  between  the 
destruction  of  State  and  Temple  and  the  completion  of  the  Talmud,  a 
period  of  about  four  hundred  years.  The  rabbis  took  over  a  defeated  j 
nation  with  its  political  and  spiritual  centres  shattered;  they  had  not 
only  to  ‘rescue  the  perishing’  but  also  to  provide  a  basis  for  communal 
life  valid  from  China  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  would  be  self-  j 
perpetuating  and  independent  of  any  central  authority.  The  miracle  of 
the  system  they  created  must  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  Jews  not  only 
survived  into  modem  times,  but  that  those  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
century  Jews  whose  immediate  background  was  the  ghetto  and  the 
apparently  dead  world  of  Talmudic  exegesis,  provided  in  a  dozen 
countries  a  surprising  number  of  political,  social  and  scientific  leaders, 
instinct  with  the  understanding  of  the  contemporary  world  and  its 
spiritual  and  social  problems. 

There  are  four  outstanding  characteristics  of  rabbinic  Judaism: 
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i  ' 

(a)  the  nature  of  the  rabbinic  academy, 

(b)  the  rabbinic  doctrine  of  interpretation, 

y  ^  (c)  the  rabbinic  doctrine  of  communal  authority, 

s  (d)  the  acceptance  of  the  actual  situation  as  the  basis  from  which 
Q  their  thought  evolved, 

d 

®  (a)  The  nature  of  the  rabbinic  academy.  Here  at  once  we  encounter  a 

striking  difference  from  the  Christian  tradition.  The  rabbinic  academy, 
j  which  was  the  highest  religious  authority  in  Jewry,  was  not  an  academy 
’  of  clerics,  nor  was  the  rabbinate  (in  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking) 
e,  a  profession.  The  academy  represented  all  the  different  occupations  of 
jt  the  community,  from  rich  landowners  to  poor  artisans,  who  continued 
ly  to  earn  their  living  while  devoting  most  of  their  time  to  study  and 
ts  debate.  To  come  back  to  my  initial  formulation,  the  affairs  of  man  as  a 
le  >  social  being  were  discussed  and  determined  by  the  experience  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  There  was  no  ‘clerical’  authority,  or  even  influ- 
ts  ence,  in  it.  (As  a  digression  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  religious  Jews 
at  have  much  discussed  the  establishment  of  a  new  sanhedrin  in  Israel. 
;d  The  ultimate  argument  against  it  at  present  is  that  it  would  consist 
to  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  of  ecclesiastics,  and  so  could  not  claim  the 
of  ,  same  authority  over  the  nation.) 

ot  {b)  The  rabbinic  doctrine  of  interpretation.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years 
n-  before  Christ  the  teachers  of  Torah  split  into  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
>ic  on  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  they  had  the  right  and  duty  to 
interpret  the  written  Torah  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the  time.  The 
he  >  Sadducees  were  the  conservative  party,  who  rejected  the  readiness  of  the 
,  a  others  to  evolve  new  regulations,  to  annul  old  ones,  and  to  give  their 
ed  interpretations  the  authority  of  the  Torah  itself.  As  we  follow  rabbinic 
lot  '  discussions  through  the  centuries,  we  can  see  that  there  is  some  hesita- 
lal  tion  as  to  what  was  the  exact  relationship  of  their  decisions  to  the  words 
;lf-  of  written  Torah,  but  there  was  no  doubt  in  their  minds  that  they  had 
of  the  right  and  duty  to  interpret.  They  had  not  the  explanation  available 
ily  to  us  that  there  are  primitive  and  sophisticated  strains  in  the  Scriptures. 
;th  All,  to  them,  was  equally  the  word  of  God,  and  so  was  the  interpreta- 

the  tion  of  it.  But  they  had  no  hesitation  in  explaining  a  text  away  if  they 

ten  !  considered  it  ethically  and  communally  desirable.  Christians  are  always 
;rs,  contrasting  the  Jewish  ‘eye  for  an  eye’  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
its  love,  but  the  lex  talionis  had  been  quietly  abolished  long  before  the 
time  of  Jesus,  and  compensation  for  injury  substituted.  In  the  same  way 
the  complex  ritual  of  the  detection  of  adultery  by  the  ‘waters  of  bitter- 
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ness’  (Num.  5,  16-28)  had  long  fallen  into  disuse  by  the  same  date.  ^  \ 
The  rabbis  quietly  improved  the  biblical  position  of  women  and  slaves  >  s 
by  the  same  methods.  ^  I 

(c)  The  rabbinic  doctrine  of  communal  authority.  Basically  every  i 
Jewish  community  was  responsible  for  its  own  loyalty  to  Judaism  and 

the  Jewish  people.  Certainly  there  did  not  exist  in  any  general  organiza-  c 
tion  a  power  of  punishment  or  compulsion.  When  the  early  descents  r 
of  Turks  into  Mesopotamia  put  an  end  to  the  Babylonian  Jewish  acad-  *  s 
emies,  nothing  succeeded  them  as  a  centre  round  which  Jewish  life  ^ 
could  flourish.  But,  before  they  passed,  they  had  evolved  a  fascinating 
technique  which  survives  among  the  orthodox  until  today.  A  com¬ 
munity,  faced  with  a  problem  it  could  not  solve,  sent  a  question  to  the 
most  learned  rabbi  it  knew,  no  matter  where  he  was.  The  rabbi’s  re¬ 
sponse  had  moral  authority,  but  was  not  effective  until  the  community  ‘ 
had  embodied  it  in  its  local  regulations.  No  rabbinate  conferred  auto-  f: 
matically  the  right  to  receive  questions  from  communities,  no  city 
automatically  possessed  a  rabbi  superior  to  others.  It  is  a  fascinating 
and  bewildering  decentralization  and  one  would  have  thought  that  ^  ^ 
among  a  people  with  such  a  passion  for  argument,  it  would  have  led  to  a 
thousand  Jewish  orthodoxies.  On  the  contrary,  Jewry  between  the  first  *  jj 
Christian  century  and  the  eighteenth  had  only  one  religious  schism,  j  ^ 

(d)  The  acceptance  of  the  actual  situation.  It  may  be  said  that,  as  » 
Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  unattainable,  so  Judaism  is  the  religion ' 
of  the  attainable.  If  it  is  the  religion  of  men  in  community,  then  this  is 
quite  correct.  A  community  must  be  concerned  with  the  attainable,  or 

it  will  go  haywire.  There  are  plenty  of  examples  from  medieval  and>  it 
post-medieval  revivalism  to  offer  evidence  that  this  is  so.  The  rabbis,  vi 
took  intensely  seriously  their  duty  not  to  lay  on  their  fellows  burdens  d( 
which  they  were  unable  to  bear.  They  considered  it  better  that  a  word  I  se 
of  Torah  should  be  forgotten  than  that  men  should  be  burdened  with  I  hs 
guilt  through  knowing  that  they  were  neglecting  a  commandment  im- 1  Sl 
possible  of  fulfilment.  The  most  familiar  example  of  this  realism  is  re 
Hillel’s  evasion  of  the  clear  words  of  Torah  in  Deut.  15,  1-3  by  which  •  x 
all  debts  were  cancelled  in  the  seventh  year.  The  result  had  been  that  it  if 
became  more  and  more  impossible  to  borrow  money  as  the  sabbatical  th 
year  approached.  So  Hillel  evolved  a  formula  by  which  the  lender  could  ar 
say  that  his  loan  was  not  subject  to  a  law  of  Torah!  In  the  middle  ages  hii 
the  princes  forced  the  Jews  into  money-lending.  It  was  forbidden  in  the  gr 
written  Torah,  but  the  rabbis  evolved  a  method  by  which  a  Jew  could?  wi 
honestly  lend  money.  This  contrasted  with  the  Christian  scholastics,! 
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who  evolved  a  different  system,  perfect  on  paper  but  intolerably  burden¬ 
some  and  evasive  in  practice.  Naturally  medieval  man  preferred  to 
borrow  from  Jews.  ^Rend  nous  nos  Juifs,  si  tons  et  debonnaires'  runs  the 
refrain  of  a  French  song  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  saying  that  Judaism  still  speaks  validly  to  man  in  community,  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  have  to  adopt  either  the  practices  of  Judaism  or 
return  to  the  Old  Testament  in  order  to  start  our  interpretations  from 
scratch.  What  I  do  mean  is  that  Judaism  and  Jewish  history  show  that: 

(a)  the  divine  action  in  society  is  not  an  affair  of  the  clergy,  but  needs 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  experience  of  the  community, 

{b)  unity  does  not  depend  on  a  hierarchy,  on  compulsion,  or  on 
uniformity, 

(c)  the  door  must  be  continuously  open  for  progress  and  change  by 
the  continual  responsibility  of  interpretation  on  each  generation, 

(d)  decisions  are  based  on  learning  but  must  have  the  acceptance 
of  the  community  to  be  valid. 

I  think  it  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  rabbinic  academies  were  almost 
whole-time  affairs,  but  not  entirely,  for  they  were  not  composed  of 
clerics,  ascetics,  or  a  salaried  staff,  but  of  men  who  had  to  earn  their 
living.  But  they  certainly  involved  a  great  deal  more  time  than  occasional 
weekend  conferences  and  more  personnel  than  the  churches  have  hereto¬ 
fore  been  willing  to  spare. 

Ordeal  and  Opportunity 

It  is  becoming  clear  that  the  Negro  is  in  for  a  season  of  suffering.  As 
victories  for  civil  rights  mount  in  the  federal  courts,  angry  passions  and 
deep  prejudices  are  further  aroused.  The  mountain  of  State  and  local 
segregation  laws  still  stands.  Negro  leaders  continue  to  be  arrested  and 
harassed  under  city  ordinances,  and  their  homes  continue  to  be  bombed. 
State  laws  continue  to  be  enacted  to  circumvent  integration.  I  pray  that 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  suffering,  the  Negro  will  make  of  it  a  virtue. 
To  suffer  in  a  righteous  cause  is  to  grow  to  our  humanity’s  full  stature. 
If  only  to  save  himself  from  bitterness,  the  Negro  needs  the  vision  to  see 
the  ordeals  of  this  generation  as  the  opportunity  to  transfigure  himself 
and  American  society.  If  he  has  to  go  to  jail  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  let 
him  enter  it  in  the  fashion  Gandhi  urged  his  countrymen,  ‘as  the  bride¬ 
groom  enters  the  bride’s  chamber’ — that  is,  with  a  little  trepidation  but 
with  a  great  expectation. 

Stride  Towards  Freedom,  Martin  Luther  King  (p.  210) 
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This  article  by  a  leading  German  scholar  is  written  from  a 
continental  viewpoint.  In  England,  the  relation  of  Eastern 
Orthodoxy  and  Protestantism  is  altered  by  the  existence  of  the 
Church  of  England  which  claims  to  be  both  Catholic  and  Pro¬ 
testant,  and  by  the  work  of  the  Fellowship  of  St  Alban  and  St 
Sergius  which  has  done  much  to  bring  Eastern  and  Western 
Christians  nearer.  In  a  subsequent  article  we  hope  to  deal  with 
the  effect  of  non-theological  factors  such  as  national  feelings  and 
the  existence  of  Communist  or  Muslim  governments  in  most 
Orthodox  countries. 


question  of  the  relation  between  Orthodoxy  and  Protestant- 
I  ism  is  one  of  the  hardest,  but  also  one  of  the  most  important, 
for  the  ecumenical  movement,  which,  without  the  participation 
of  the  Orthodox,  would  be  a  domestic  matter  among  Protestants.  Only 
with  their  support  does  the  movement  become  important  in  the  history 
of  the  whole  Church  but  with  their  participation  it  has  to  face  quite 
endless  difficulties. 

So  Protestants  may  wonder  whether  better  progress  might  not  be 
made  without  the  Orthodox,  and  the  latter  often  ask  themselves  whether 
they  should  not  leave  this  meeting  of  heretics,  and  whether  there  is  not 
a  canonical  prohibition  against  what  they  are  doing.  In  1591  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  ended  a  prolonged  correspondence  about 
theological  questions  with  the  Evangelical  theologians  of  Tuebingen 
with  these  words;  ‘Going  your  own  way,  write  no  more  about  dogmas 
but  write  if  you  will  for  friendship’s  sake.  Farewell.’  But  today,  if  we 
stay  together,  it  is  not  just  for  friendship’s  sake,  but  to  share  spiritual 
experiences  and  continue  theological  debate.  No  merely  human  agency 
will  solve  the  deepest  problems  of  the  ecumenical  movement — were  it 
otherwise  the  friendship  of  our  Greek  and  Russian  collaborators  would 
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make  all  easy — but  a  theoretical,  that  is  a  theological,  solution  must  be 
found. 

First  we  must  discover  how  we  came  to  be  separated.  Is  some  differ- 
Y  ence  about  dogma  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  or  is  it  perhaps  a  chance  of 
history?  Perhaps  we  are  separated  only  de  facto,  not  de  jure. 

Let  us  see  how  the  Russians  view  the  origin  and  history  of  Protestant¬ 
ism,  the  Greek  view  not  being  very  different.  The  Catholic  churches  of 
East  and  West  were  half-sisters,  offspring  of  one  father  with  different 
mothers.  The  Christian  inheritance  is  the  common  father,  but  the 
I  (,  mothers  are  the  genius  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  At  first  all  went 
well  between  them,  but  gradually  the  different  mothers  led  them  into 
fill  quarrels  and  the  Western  sister’s  behaviour  turned  most  unfriendly. 
fQ.  Then  half  her  property  was  snatched  from  her  by  her  unworthy,  mis- 
'  5|  begotten  and  neglected  offspring,  Protestantism.  So  a  Russian  of  Peter 
gfn  the  Great’s  time  could  call  Protestantism  a  heresy  born  of  heresy 
;iil,  {Jeretik  Jeretikovich).  Despite  the  temptation  of  a  common  front 
against  Rome,  suggestions  of  rapprochement  were  abruptly  turned 
lost  down. 

The  Russians  were  less  polite  than  the  Greeks  had  been.  A  Russian 
monk,  writing  in  1 560,  describes  the  Protestants  as  escaping  from  one 
dark  dungeon  only  to  get  shut  up  in  a  darker  one.  He  derives  Luther’s 
int-  name  from  a  Russian  word  meaning  ‘wild’,  says  his  main  object  was  the 
ant,  destruction  of  tradition,  and  that  he  acted  without  the  authority  of  the 
tion  Church  or  apostolic  succession.  It  was  no  use  talking  to  such  people  as 
)nly  they  only  wanted  to  argue  and  quarrel,  and  one  should  not  throw  pearls 
tory  before  swine. 

uite  Prince  Kurbski,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Poland  from  Ivan  the 
Terrible’s  wrath,  and  so  came  into  contact  with  Protestants,  wrote  to 
t  be  one  of  them  as  follows;  ‘Don’t  bother  me  with  your  new  enlightenment, 
ther  The  Apostles  and  their  followers  needed  no  Simonites  to  teach  them, 

'  not  and  we  need  no  Melanchthon,  or  Luther  and  his  followers  Zwingli  and 
the  Calvin  who  even  in  his  lifetime  could  not  agree  about  their  hateful 
bout  dogmas.’  Luther  was  a  ‘wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing’  sent  by  the  devil  as  a 
ngen  forerunner  of  Antichrist.  The  unbelieving  Protestants  must  never  be 
;mas  used  as  allies  against  the  half  believing  Latins.  ‘Who  would  ask  a  wolf 
f  we  to  guard  the  sheep?’ 

itual  Ivan  the  Terrible  agreed  with  Kurbski  in  this,  and  forbade  the 
;ency  preaching  of  evangelical  belief  in  Russia.  He  prayed  to  Christ  to  protect 
ere  it  the  Russian  people  from  the  darkness  of  Protestant  unbelief,  but  the 
ould:  prohibition  was  ineffective.  Protestant  craftsmen,  merchants  and 
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officers  were  needed  in  Russia,  gained  privileges  and  built  Protestant  S 
churches  even  in  Holy  Moscow.  Protestant  propaganda  throve.  The  ^  d 
heretics  questioned  every  written  and  unwritten  tradition  and  usage  of  ,  i( 
the  Church.  People  were  shaken  in  their  beliefs.  Protestants  associated  ii 
with  Russian  dissidents  and,  right  into  the  late  seventeenth  century,  /  s 
pious  Russians  ceaselessly  warned  believers  against  this  spiritual  cesspit.  I  v 
The  German  language  and  all  social  contacts  with  German  Protestants  [  b 
should  be  avoided,  ‘for  they  have  only  worldly  knowledge ;  of  spiritual  »  t 
knowledge  that  leads  to  salvation  there  is  no  trace.’  |  v 

1  F 

The  Tsar  liked  Protestantism  I  ^ 

But  there  was  another  element  in  the  new  Russia  of  Peter  the  Great.  |  F 
The  Tsar  liked  Protestantism.  He  was  an  enlightened  man,  hating  »  f 

superstition,  pomp  and  ceremony.  He  thought  soldiers  and  workers  a 

more  valuable  than  monks.  He  liked  the  moral  earnestness  of  Pro-  '  v 
testants  and  the  Church  constitution  which  put  power  in  the  hands  of  \  v 
the  ruler  and  he  forced  such  a  constitution  on  the  Russian  Church.  '  t 
Moreover,  from  that  time  onward,  the  theology  of  the  Russian  Church  j  t; 
was  subject  to  strong  and  enduring  Protestant  influence.  Theological  f 
seminaries  used  text-books  but  slightly  altered  from  Protestant  dog-  ti 
matic  writings.  Not  only  educated  laymen,  but  priests  and  monks,  too,  C 

were  deeply  interested  in  German  books  of  piety  and  mysticism.  r 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Alexander  I  was  won  over  s 

to  this  conception  of  piety  and  took  the  Bible  Society  under  his  pro-  fi 

tection.  Confessional  differences  had  lost  their  importance  for  this  age.  i: 

There  were  plans  for  a  common  Church  for  all  Christian  confessions, 
and  polemical  writings  were  suppressed  and  forbidden.  I 

It  is  true  that  this  extreme  form  of  pietistic  spirituality  had  spent  its  a 

force  by  about  1825,  but  Protestantism  maintained  its  deeply  pene-  F 

trating  influence  on  Russian  theology,  as  one  can  see  if  one  looks  F 

through  the  long  rows  of  Russian  theological  publications  of  the  ti 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  German,  English  and  Ameri-  fi 
can  theological  researches  were  followed  with  lively  interest.  Even  the  E 
conclusions  of  radical  critics  were  recorded,  and  when  disagreement 
was  expressed,  this  was  done  chiefly  relying  on  the  authority  of  con-  t( 

servative  Protestant  theologians,  whose  works  were  given  very  ade-  n 

quate  precis  and  sometimes  even  full  translations.  fi 

The  theological  thought  of  laymen,  too,  in  the  nineteenth  century  d 
was  significantly  influenced  by  Protestantism.  One  can  see  it  among  the  d 
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t  Slavophils  in  their  conception  of  the  Church  in  which  the  idea  of  free- 
;  f  dom  played  so  great  a  part.  One  can  see  its  influence  too  in  Dosto- 
f  ,  ievsky’s  conception  of  the  Church  and  in  his  Christology.  With  Tolstoy 
I  it  is  very  much  to  the  fore;  with  Vladimir  Soloviev  it  is  less  obvious  but 

,  still  very  much  there.  Liberal  Protestantism  and  Russian  lay  theology 

were  both  then  striving  to  reconcile  traditional  Christian  values  and 
5  beliefs  with  the  conditions  and  needs  of  a  new  spiritual  atmosphere,  so 

1  »  that  the  ancient  message  could  speak  to  a  generation  whose  view  of  the 
world  and  of  themselves  had  changed. 

There  was  also  the  influence  in  the  reverse  direction  of  Orthodoxy  on 
Protestantism ;  in  this  case,  too,  the  influence  began  to  be  felt  compara¬ 
tively  late.  After  the  disappointment  of  shattered  attempts  at  union, 
t.  Protestants  felt  as  decided  a  distaste  for  the  Orthodox  as  the  latter  did 
g  >  for  them.  At  a  disputation  under  Royal  auspices  at  Uppsala  in  1620, 
rs  about  the  question,  ‘Are  the  Muscovites  Christian?’  the  answer,  ‘Yes’, 
).  was  not  reached  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  eighteenth  century  there 
)f  ‘  was  a  friendlier  attitude  towards  the  Russian  Orthodox,  but  this  chiefly 
ii.  because  the  Russian  Church  seemed  to  be  drawing  nearer  to  Protes- 
:h  j  tantism.  What  Richard  Watson  said  in  1817  is  significant:  ‘How  com- 
al  *  forting  are  the  prospects  that  open  before  us  in  Russia.  We  can  be  sure 
g-  I  that  in  this  vast  land  religion  will  soon  be  re-established  in  all  its  purity.* 
0,  I  Only  the  spread  of  the  Bible  was  necessary  for  this:  ‘The  Bible  will 
f  raise  the  Greek  Church  up  again  and  save  it  from  its  present  fallen 
er  state.  The  arches  of  the  Temple  still  stand;  the  Bible  will  soon  light  the 
0-  fire  once  more  on  the  altar.’  Harnack  too  is  typical  of  liberal  Protestant- 
;e.  ism  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  his  harsh  judgement  of  the  Orthodox. 

IS,  ^  But  an  important  change  took  place  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

^  Increasing  interest  in  Russia  entailed  attention  to  the  Orthodox  Church 
its  !  as  the  basis  of  Russian  culture.  Quite  early  in  the  century  Franz  von 
le-  ,  Baader  saw  the  Orthodox  as  a  third  force  between  Catholics  and 
(ks  Protestants.  First  Russian  literature,  then  Byzantine  poetry,  architec- 
;hc  ture,  and  especially  painting,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world.  This 
iri-  finally  led  to  a  new  understanding  of  the  theology  and  life  of  the 
the  Eastern  Church. 

;nt  .  In  our  time,  knowledge  of  the  Orthodox  Church  has  helped  Pro- 
)n-  ?  testants  to  a  new  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  the 
de-  f  meaning  of  sacraments,  and  the  liturgical  movement  has  drawn  much 
from  the  rich  stores  of  the  East.  Once  bitterly  contested  points  of 
ary  ^  difference  have  lost  their  importance,  as  for  instance  prayers  for  the 
the  dead.  The  spiritual  value  of  ‘holy  men’,  ascetics  and  monks,  is  better 
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understood.  Penitance,  a  question  approached  by  the  Orthodox  in  a  |  it,  i 
way  quite  different  from  the  Catholics,  is  seen  in  a  wider  context.  So '  wit 
there  has  been  much  spiritual  experience  shared  long  before  official  -  the 
delegations  met  at  ecumenical  conferences.  Now  the  time  has  come  to  |  bet 
see  whether  the  painful  breach,  which  both  sides  see  as  guilty  and sec 
sinful,  cannot  be  healed.  May  not  the  churches,  without  fully  fusing  I  Ch 
together  or  giving  up  their  historical  peculiarities,  be  able  to  recognize  or 
each  other  and  join  in  the  communion  service  together?  » 

That  is  in  many  ways  an  easier  matter  for  Protestants  for  whom  the 
limits  of  the  true  Church  are  not  so  clearly  defined.  For  Protestants ; 
must  admit  that  the  Church  existed  before  the  Reformation  and  so  have 
no  justification  for  refusing  communion  to  someone  simply  because  i  no 
he  does  not  belong  to  a  reformed  Church.  Moreover  after  the  initial  ap 
affirmation  that  Pope  and  Councils  may  err,  there  is  no  basis  for  de- ) 
daring  that  their  own  articles  of  belief  cannot  be  wrong.  This  gives  us  a  mi 
very  free  attitude  to  traditional  dogmas,  and  most  of  us  would  be  un-  tre 
willing  to  refuse  participation  in  communion  to  anybody  who  wishes '  th 
for  it,  simply  because  he  cannot  subscribe  to  one  of  the  Creeds  recog-  es] 
nized  at  the  Reformation.  Agreement  over  the  fundamental  doctrines  M 
of  Christianity  seems  enough,  for  agreement  between  the  members  of  >  lo: 
one  and  the  same  Protestant  Communion  goes  no  further  than  that,  lo 
But  we  must  understand  that  its  different  history  and  church-structure  in 
make  it  less  easy  for  the  Eastern  Church  to  invite  us  to  such  participa¬ 
tion.  The  Orthodox  feel  that  recognition  of  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  i  th 
their  Church  and  the  presence  of  a  priesthood  in  the  apostolic  succession  in 
are  essentials.  These  dogmas  are  those  pronounced  by  the  first  seven  :  nc 
ecumenical  councils,  and  the  question  is  whether  we  can  subscribe  to  ^  m 
them.  g( 

Take,  as  a  single  example,  the  sanctioning  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  ai 
in  431  of  the  title  ‘Mother  of  God’.  If  we  feel  that  this  was  a  mistaken 
decision,  in  contradiction  with  the  true  doctrine  of  the  dual  nature  of  o| 
Christ  later  defined  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  we  cannot  con-  b< 
scientiously  gloss  the  matter  over  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  the  C 
Church.  And  many  other  examples  could  be  found  to  show  that  we  in 
cannot  fulfil  the  first  of  the  Orthodox  requirements.  pi 

Though  we  have  recently  come  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  value  ‘  sc 
of  apostolic  succession,  and  almost  all  the  Reformed  Churches  in  b 
Germany  have  reintroduced  the  office  of  bishop,  we  still  cannot  accept  j  h 
the  absolute  necessity  of  bishops  in  the  apostolic  succession  as  a  sine  qua  \  re 
non  of  the  Church.  Some  Reformed  Churches  began  their  life  without  |  w 
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a  I  it,  and  it  would  be  hard  for  us  to  admit  that  no  church-life  was  possible 
0 '  without  that.  Moreover,  historical  criticism  makes  it  appear  likely  that 
il  •  there  were  often  gaps  where,  of  all  places,  they  should  least  be  found, 

0  I  between  the  Apostles  and  the  first  bishops.  So  we  cannot  accept  the 
d  ^  second  requirement  of  the  Orthodox  and  make  the  existence  of  the 
ig  f  Church  depend  on  apostolic  succession,  rather  than  being  where  two 
’A  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  Christ’s  name. 

» 

An  Unsolved  Riddle 

ts ! 

n  ^  That  brings  the  discussion  to  an  abrupt  end.  What  should  be  done 
56  >  now?  Should  we  part,  since  as  far  as  human  wisdom  can  see,  full  unity 
al  appears  unattainable? 

6- 1  Both  sides  feel  that  it  would  be  wrong  and  basically  impossible, 
a  morally  impossible,  to  break  off  the  ties  that  have  been  formed  and 
a-  treat  the  others  as  outsiders  and  heathen.  We  have  come  too  close  for 
es '  that  in  the  give  and  take  of  relations  over  hundreds  of  years,  and 
g-  especially  in  the  last  decades  in  the  sharing  of  church  experiences, 
es  Members  of  a  family,  separated  and  estranged  from  one  another  by  a 
of  *  long  quarrel,  have  met  face  to  face  and  recognized  the  family  traits  in 
It.  looks  and  in  spirit.  They  each  find  that  the  other  has  much  of  the  family 
re  inheritance  and  tradition  that  they  themselves  had  lost, 
a-  But  just  because  they  have  found  this  new  relation  to  one  another, 
of  they  must  carry  on  with  the  theological  discussion.  They  cannot  rest 
)n  in  peace  while  an  unsolved  riddle  keeps  them  forever  separated.  It  is 
6n  not  enough  that  they  should  talk  to  each  other  and  visit  each  other,  but 
to  ■  not  be  able  to  invite  each  other  to  the  Lord’s  table.  So  the  discussion 
goes  on.  Polemics  undertaken  in  a  new  spirit  are  ever  trying  to  solve  the 
us  ancient  riddle  and  remove  the  ancient  fences. 

en  We  have  no  hope  of  a  speedy  solution.  But  we  can  see  some  prospects 
of  opened  up  by  the  discussion.  Over  a  hundred  years  or  more  there  has 
n-  been  a  development  in  Orthodox  theology  concerning  its  view  of  the 
he  Church  as  an  institution.  The  concept  of  freedom  has  been  introduced 
ive  into  it,  and  the  concept  of  an  objective  criterium  of  truth  has  been 
pushed  into  the  background.  The  Orthodox  Church  has  in  practice  no 
ue  source  of  doctrine  that  is  ex  officio  infallible.  Such  infallibility  has  only 
in  been  ascribed  a  posteriori  to  the  recognized  ecumenical  councils.  That  is 
;pt  I  basically  a  paradox.  It  makes  a  fence  for  Orthodox  theology.  We  must 
M  j  respect  the  Orthodox  feeling  in  this  matter,  since  there  is  one  respect  in 
»ut  I  which  our  behaviour  is  analogous.  Catholics  and  Orthodox  have  some 
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justification  for  saying  that  Protestant  regard  for  the  Bible  is  based 
on  a  similar  paradox.  If  the  Church  once  decided  infallibly  in  fixing  the 
canon,  why  should  she  later  have  lost  this  capacity  for  making  infallible 
decisions  about  doctrine?  Orthodox  and  Protestants  have  to  work 
together  on  this  problem  and  its  solution  should  bring  them  nearer 
together.  So  we  must  never  give  up  the  hope  that  discussion  between 
Orthodox  and  Protestants,  though  it  may  often  come  up  against 
apparently  impassable  fences,  will  eventually  be  able  to  pass  beyond 
these  limits,  and  that  the  members  of  both  these  Churches  will  then  be 
able  to  come  together  to  the  table  of  their  common  Lord. 

But  even  if  we  cannot  reach  this  full  unity,  there  is  value  in  our  dis¬ 
cussion,  our  coming  together  and  our  sharing  of  church  experiences. 
For  even  without  unification,  day  by  day  we  experience  afresh,  and 
perhaps  day  by  day  we  experience  more  deeply,  the  unity  that  already 
exists,  that  of  the  one  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 


I  can’t  face  it 

One  night  towards  the  end  of  January  I  settled  into  bed  late,  after  a 
strenuous  day.  Coretta  had  already  fallen  asleep,  and  just  as  I  was 
about  to  doze  off  the  telephone  rang.  An  angry  voice  said,  ‘Listen, 
nigger,  we’ve  taken  all  we  want  from  you ;  before  next  week  you’ll  be 
sorry  you  ever  came  to  Montgomery’.  I  hung  up,  but  I  couldn’t  sleep. 

It  seemed  that  all  of  my  fears  had  come  down  on  me  at  once.  I  had 
reached  the  saturation  point. 

I  got  out  of  bed  and  began  to  walk  the  floor.  Finally  I  went  to  the 
kitchen  and  heated  a  pot  of  coffee.  I  was  ready  to  give  up.  With  my 
cup  of  coffee  sitting  untouched  before  me  I  tried  to  think  of  a  way  to 
move  out  of  the  picture  without  appearing  a  coward.  In  this  state  of 
exhaustion,  when  my  courage  had  all  but  gone,  I  decided  to  take  my 
problem  to  God.  With  my  head  in  my  hands,  I  bowed  over  the  kitchen 
table  and  prayed  aloud.  The  words  I  spoke  to  God  that  midnight  are  still 
vivid  in  my  memory.  ‘I  am  here  taking  a  stand  for  what  I  believe  is 
right.  But  now  I  am  afraid.  The  people  are  looking  to  me  for  leader¬ 
ship,  and  if  I  stand  before  them  without  strength  and  courage,  they  too 
will  falter.  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  powers.  I  have  nothing  left.  I’ve  come 
to  the  point  where  I  can’t  face  it  alone.’ 

At  that  moment  I  experienced  the  presence  of  the  Divine  as  I  had 
never  experienced  Him  before.  It  seemed  as  though  I  could  hear  the 
quiet  assurance  of  an  inner  voice  saying ;  ‘Stand  up  for  righteousness, 
stand  up  for  truth ;  and  God  will  be  at  your  side  for  ever’.  Almost  at  once  | 
my  fears  began  to  go.  My  uncertainty  disappeared.  I  was  ready  to  face 
anything.  ^ 

Stride  Towards  Freedom,  Martin  Luther  King  (p.  128)  • 
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H.  H.  WOLF 


African  Ecumenical 
Centres 


Some  Impressions 

I  ASSURE  all  those  who  view  me  with  suspicion  that  I  did  not 
intend  to  write  a  book  after  a  six- weeks’  trip  in  Africa,  but  there  are 
certain  observations  which  are  worth  making,  even  after  a  short 
visit.  I  refer  particularly  to  two  new  ecumenical  centres,  one  in  Limuru 
near  Nairobi  in  Kenya,  and  the  other  the  Mindolo  Ecumenical  Centre 
near  Kitwe,  on  the  Copper  Belt  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  These  have  just 
started  their  work,  but  it  is  already  apparent  that  it  attracts  people  who 
are  not  normally  interested  in  the  Church. 


In  Kenya,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
growing  number  of  very  well  educated 
Africans  who  were  trained  in  mission 
schools.  Some  of  them  have  also  been  to 
British  colleges  and  universities  and  are 
now  lawyers,  doctors,  and  business  men, 
active  in  political  movements ;  but  many 
of  them  have  more  or  less  lost  contact 
with  church-life.  They  are  full  of  resent¬ 
ment  and  suspicion  against  the  organ¬ 
ized  Church,  especially  if  it  is  under 
foreign  domination,  but  neither  does  the 
indigenous  Church  attract  them  because 
of  its  narrow-mindedness  and  isolated 
piety  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  has 
no  interest  in  the  problems  of  social, 
political  and  economic  life. 

There  was,  for  instance,  a  conference 
in  Limuru  Ecumenical  Centre,  in  which 
pastors  and  lay  people  of  different 
churches  were  confronted  with  a  socio¬ 
logical  study.  It  will  take  a  long  time 
before  ministers  learn  to  make  the  right 
use  of  such  a  survey,  but  this  is  just  what 
people  who  have  lost  contact  with 
church-life  like  to  see  the  churches 


doing.  It  is  not  only  that  they  welcome 
a  spring-board  for  introducing  their 
political  ideas;  they  are  interested  to 
meet  the  Europeans  who  come  into  these 
centres  and  who  are  also  prepared  for 
serious  discussion. 

This  is  very  clear  with  respect  to  the 
Mindolo  Ecumenical  Centre  which  has 
begun  to  deal  with  all  the  problems 
which  are  raised  by  the  industrial  area 
of  the  Copper  Belt,  with  its  large 
crowds  of  African  and  non-African 
workers.  An  African  trade  union  leader 
told  me  that  he  and  his  colleagues  would 
never  have  dreamed  that  the  mission 
formerly  established  on  the  place  of  the 
Mindolo  Ecumenical  Centre  would  have 
concerned  itself  with  questions  of  wages 
and  working  and  living  conditions  of  the 
African  workers,  but  now,  to  his  and 
his  colleagues’  great  surprise,  something 
completely  new  has  happened.  The 
Christian  churches  have  provided  this 
place,  which  seems  to  breathe  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  spirit,  a  prophetic  spirit 
which  breaks  through  denominational 
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limitations  and  leads  to  a  real  feeling  of 
Christian  responsibility  for  all  human 
beings.  Whatever  may  have  happened 
in  the  past,  this  centre  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  meeting  place  for  Africans 
as  well  as  for  Europeans :  the  basis  of  a 
common  belief  enables  them  to  enter 
into  a  conversation  about  the  delicate 
points  of  co-existence. 

That  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
these  people  can  be  regarded  as  potential 
members  of  ordinary  church  life,  it  will 
be  no  easy  matter  to  reintegrate  them 
into  the  life  of  a  normal  congregation. 
How  can  one  expect  that?  Are  we  not 
confronted  with  a  similar  problem  in 
Europe? 

The  founding  of  ecumenical  centres, 
supported  by  the  Christian  Council  of 
Churches  of  these  areas,  has  already  in¬ 
fluenced  relations  between  the  churches 
out  of  which  some  of  these  centres  have 
grown.  For  instance,  the  churches  of 
different  denominations  are  doing  exem¬ 
plary  work  in  the  field  of  pastoral  care 
in  the  locations  for  Africans  around 
Nairobi  in  Kenya.  There  would  not  be 
much  point  in  building  church  buildings 
only  for  Sunday  use  in  these  large  areas. 
What  the  people  living  there  need  is  a 
new  community-feeling.  Many  of  them 
have  lost  their  intimate  connection  with 
the  tribe  or  family,  because  in  many 
cases  only  the  father  of  the  family 
comes  to  town.  So  the  churches  decided 
to  draw  up  a  plan  in  order  to  establish  a 
network  of  community  centres  in  that 
area.  The  urgent  task  for  the  churches  is 
to  form  a  cell  around  which  new  com¬ 
munity  life  could  grow.  This  cell  should 
be  served  by  a  small  community  of  two 
or  three  people  with  their  families,  who 
should  be  resident  in  the  community 
centre.  The  members  of  this  small  com¬ 
munity  should  be  fully  at  the  disposal  of 
all  those  who  care  to  get  into  touch  with 
the  centre  and  share  the  life  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  community.  The  churches  have 


agreed  to  divide  the  locations  into  differ¬ 
ent  units,  in  each  of  which  one  of  the 
churches  has  established  its  centre.  The 
leaders  work  together,  and  exchange 
their  experiences.  A  new  relation  springs 
up  between  the  congregation  in  town  and 
the  community  centre  outside  the  town. 
The  congregations  become  less  exclu¬ 
sively  concerned  with  their  own  affairs. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  work  is 
strikingly  apparent  in  South  Africa.  Of 
course  an  enormous  amount  of  energy 
is  also  spent  in  the  missionary  activity 
of  the  churches.  The  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  especially,  is  doing  a  lot,  not 
only  among  the  hitherto  unevangelized, 
but  also  in  the  locations  around  the  big 
towns  of  South  Africa.  The  same  is  true 
of  English-speaking  churches.  But  what 
I  have  seen  in  the  large  area  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  around  Johannesburg,  for  instance, 
seems  to  be  far  from  really  meeting  the 
need.  One  sees  many  church  buildings — 
very  often  four  or  five  are  concentrated 
in  one  place — but  they  do  not  seem  to 
fulfil  their  proper  function:  they  seem 
to  exist  in  isolation  from  the  burning 
problem  of  half  a  million  Africans  who 
are  living  together  in  an  incredibly  small 
space.  Of  course,  these  buildings  are 
crowded  on  Sundays  for  the  services, 
and  even  from  time  to  time  during  the 
week,  but  they  seem  to  be  much  more 
temporary  meeting  places  than  houses  in 
which  the  family  of  God  is  at  home. 

What  can  be  more  needed  than  that 
the  Christian  churches  of  South  Africa 
stand  together  in  this  dreadful  stage  that 
the  country  of  South  Africa  has  to  go 
through?  Just  recently  new  signs  have 
appeared  which  indicate  that  the 
Christian  Churches  of  South  Africa  are 
seriously  seeking  to  understand  each 
other.  ‘The  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
and  the  Church  of  the  Province  of  South 
Africa  will  seek  to  devise  new  ways  and 
means  of  both  Churches  to  foster  a  spirit 
of  goodwill.’  The  quotation  is  from  a 
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problems  of  the  day.  And  they  have  to 
speak.  The  same  spirit  may  release  other 
churches  from  hardness  and  blindness 
and  from  fear.  This  spirit  may  help  the 
churches  to  find  together  a  clear  pro¬ 
phetic  voice  which  speaks  responsibly 
for  all  the  people  of  South  Africa. 

ROMBAUT  STEENBERGHEN 

Neo-Paganism  in 
Africa 

Translated  from  an  article  in  'La  Revue  Nouvelle'  by  kind  permission 

The  Church  in  Africa  faces  many  difficulties,  of  which  not  the 
least  is  the  resurgence  of  paganism.  This  new  paganism  is  all  the 
more  dangerous  because  it  is  becoming  conscious  of  itself  and 
has  pretensions  to  civilization. 

I  wish  to  speak  here  of  the  origin  of  educated  and  civilized  without  being 
this  renewal  as  it  affects  the  Belgian  Christian.  They  readily  believe  that  the 
Congo.  For  some  years  past,  the  attitude  Church  has  not  always  sought  the  ad- 
of  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  vancement  of  Africans  as  she  had 
Congo  towards  Christianity  was  simple,  claimed,  and,  above  all,  they  are  caught 
A  few  years  ago,  for  most  of  the  young  up  in  a  whirlwind  of  new  ideas  which  are 
people  who  went  to  school,  to  be  pagan  shaking  the  Congo, 
meant  to  be  backward  and  to  be  Chris-  The  first  of  these  ideas  to  interest  us  is 
tian  meant  to  be  civilized.  By  being  that  of  negritude  and  Bantu  culture, 
baptized  the  African  rose  a  step  in  the  Today,  they  talk  a  great  deal  about  this, 
social  ladder.  In  following  the  practice  exalting  the  African  past  and  reminding 
of  the  Christian  ideal  a  young  man  aimed  Africans  that  they  are  not  the  savages 
also  at  personal  advancement.  Upon  they  believed  themselves  to  be.  A  people 
leaving  his  secondary  school  he  wanted,  who  eternally  despise  their  own  past 
at  least  in  theory,  to  found  a  Christian  would  be  an  unhappy  people.  They  do 
family,  morally  sound,  and  comfortable  not  see  why  Africans  should  not  find  in 
on  a  human  level.  In  short,  he  confused  their  own  traditions  the  human  riches 
the  social  and  the  Christian  point  of  which  are  hidden  there.  So  a  return  to 
view.  African  sources  is  perfectly  legitimate. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  three  This  is  a  point  of  view  which  the  Church 
years.  Today  our  young  people  have  willingly  accepts,  when  for  instance  she 
seen  that  there  is  a  way  of  being  both  endeavours  to  adopt  in  her  public  wor- 


recent  statement  published  after  a  con¬ 
versation  between  the  two  respective 
churches. 

This  spirit  of  goodwill  may  cause  one 
section  of  the  churches  of  South  Africa 
to  modify  the  language  they  use  if  they 
feel  called  upon  to  speak  to  the  urgent 
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ship  melodies  and  forms  of  plastic  art 
which  are  African;  or  again  when  she 
hopes  to  rediscover  a  ‘Bantu  philosophy’, 
the  spirit  of  which  can  well  be  used  in  the 
presentation  of  the  catechism. 

Unfortuntely,  it  seems  that  the  native 
culture  will  be  exploited  in  Africa  against 
the  Church  by  exponents  of  the  ‘relativ¬ 
ity  of  cultures’.  Culture,  morality,  reli¬ 
gion,  are,  one  is  told,  created  by  the 
milieu  in  conformity  with  the  needs  of 
the  milieu  and  evolving  with  it.  Chris¬ 
tianity,  for  example,  is  a  creation  of 
Western  thought.  It  made  Europe  great 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  now  it  is  left 
behind  and  it  would  be  an  anachronism 
to  cling  to  it. 

This  doctrine  has  been  applied  to 
Africa  in  curious  and  contradictory  ways. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  official  circles 
claimed  that  Christianity  was  indispens¬ 
able  for  the  welfare  of  Africa.  In  so  far  as 
the  Africans  used  to  live  in  a  sealed  com¬ 
partment,  their  customs  were  perfectly 
adapted  to  their  surroundings  and  suf¬ 
ficed  to  maintain  them  in  a  satisfactory 
social  condition.  But  African  society  has 
been  dislocated  by  the  pressure  of  colon¬ 
ization:  the  Bantu  soul  is  faced  with 
nothingness,  she  has  no  longer  either 
framework  or  rule.  She  must  be  given 
back  moral  laws  and  the  Africans  will 
only  find  these  laws  in  Christianity. 

So  the  Church  and  the  State  came  to  a 
practical  understanding  without  search¬ 
ing  too  deeply  into  their  common  points 
of  view.  I  am  not  saying  that  officials 
upheld  the  relativity  of  cultures.  Far 
from  it.  Most  of  them  adopted  a  prag¬ 
matic  attitude,  the  consequence  of  which 
has  proved  dangerous.  Many  now  claim 
that  the  Church  has  failed  in  her  moral 
mission,  and  that  she  was  bound  to  fail. 
Christianity,  they  say,  is  a  Western  phe¬ 
nomenon,  and  the  introduction  of  it  into 
Africa  was  a  wager  impossible  to  win. 
What  the  Africans  need  is  to  return  to 
their  own  origins. 


It  is  hardly  a  question  of  restoring  the 
past  for  its  own  sake.  Africa  has  evolved, 
and  her  culture  and  her  morality  must 
evolve  with  her.  What  is  needed  is  to  re¬ 
discover,  in  the  perfection  of  her  tradi¬ 
tions,  elements  which  can  be  used  to 
remake  a  culture  and  a  morality  which 
are  both  new  and  African.  In  this  sense 
Kibangism,  the  Kitawala  and  the  other 
new  sects  are  interesting,  for  they  are 
truly  African.  But  one  sees  the  danger  of 
all  this  where  a  so-called  scientific  and 
cultural  current  joins  the  popular  cur¬ 
rents  to  reject  Christianity.  One  can 
imagine,  too,  where  that  could  lead.  One 
example  among  many :  that  could  lead  us 
to  a  return  to  polygamy,  but  to  a  poly¬ 
gamy  more  vicious  than  the  old  one,  for 
under  the  pretext  of  culture  it  would 
simply  be  the  official  recognition  of  a 
moral  regress. 

Africans  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that  the  relativity  of  cultures  implies  a 
racial  discrimination  definitely  and  radi¬ 
cally  enclosing  men  in  their  particular 
cultures.  For  relativists,  an  African  is 
and  always  will  be  an  African,  as  a 
European  is  and  will  be  a  European, 
each  one  standing  alone  and  from  hence¬ 
forth  without  a  common  measure.  We 
are  facing  a  grave  menace,  as  much  from 
the  populace  as  from  the  intellectuals. 
The  popular  sects  are  bound  to  prolifer¬ 
ate,  and  these  sects  will  find  their  theore¬ 
ticians  among  young  African  intellec¬ 
tuals.  These,  and  the  local  clergy  with 
them,  will  be  the  enthusiasts  of  negri- 
tude.  One  understands  them,  for  this 
term,  vague  as  it  is,  contains  all  that  is 
needed  to  enflame  their  enthusiasm.  This 
enthusiasm  is  a  danger  because  some 
will  certainly  push  it  to  the  point  of  a 
rebirth  of  paganism,  but  it  is  also  a 
hope,  because  others,  and  no  doubt  the 
African  clergy,  will  know  how  to 
disengage  from  Bantu  culture  those 
things  which  can  make  the  Church 
more  African. 


F.  W.  DILLISTONE 


Vocation  Today 

Then  I  went  down  to  the  potter's  house,  and,  behold  he  wrought  a  work  on  the 
wheels.  And  the  vessel  that  he  made  of  clay  was  marred  in  the  hand  of  the  potter; 
so  he  made  it  again  another  vessel,  as  seemed  good  to  the  potter  to  make  it. 

Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,  saying,  O  house  of  Israel,  cannot  I  do  with 
you  as  this  potter?  saith  the  Lord.  Behold  as  the  clay  is  in  the  potter's  hand,  so  are 
ye  in  mine  hand,  O  house  of  Israel. 

I 

IT  comes  as  something  of  a  surprise  to  meet  an  image  taken  from  the 
world  of  industry  in  a  document  written  some  two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  Yet  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  writings 
of  the  great  prophets  of  the  Exile — Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Second 
Isaiah — is  their  tendency  to  employ  the  techniques  of  the  Babylonian 
workshops  as  models  or  illustrations  of  the  activities  of  God  in  the 
affairs  of  men  and  nations.  Men  who  had  spent  their  early  lives  in  the 
relatively  simple  economy  of  Palestine  must  have  watched  with  fascina¬ 
tion  the  superior  skill  of  the  craftsmen  and  technicians  in  a  great  city 
civilization. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  this  industrial  life  was  the  skilled 
worker’s  mastery  over  his  material.  The  potter  knew  exactly  what  were 
the  qualities  of  the  clay  and  could  make  or  unmake  or  remake  according 
as  he  saw  fit.  The  smith  at  his  forge  knew  how  to  refine  and  purify  his 
metals  and  could  produce  with  the  aid  of  the  fire  and  the  hammer 
instruments  of  astonishing  durability.  The  carpenter  had  learned  to  use 
the  rule  and  the  compass,  plane  and  chisel  and  was  proficient  in  the 
shaping  of  all  kinds  of  wood  to  his  own  purposes.  Here,  in  fact,  were 
men  possessing  a  remarkable  mastery  over  wood  and  iron  and  silver 
and  clay,  and  using  this  mastery  to  build  up  the  impressive  material 
achievements  of  the  city  of  Babylon. 

But  it  was  unthinkable  to  the  prophets  that  man  could  be  stronger 
than  his  Maker.  If  the  potter  and  the  smith  could  act  so  masterfully 
with  clay  and  iron,  how  much  more  must  the  Ruler  of  the  nations  be 
able  to  mould  and  refine  the  destinies  of  men.  So  we  find  a  succession  of 
striking  images  in  the  writings  of  the  great  prophets,  images  which  do 
not  only  portray  the  supreme  Creator  and  Artificer  spreading  out  the 
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heavens  like  a  curtain,  but  also  give  vivid  pictures  of  a  Master-worker 
purifying  a  nation  in  the  fire,  using  a  man  or  a  society  as  a  well- 
tempered  sword,  re-making  a  people  whose  character  had  been  marred, 
taking  hold  of  a  dispirited  group  and  employing  it  as  a  new  sharp  thresh¬ 
ing  instrument  having  teeth.  Early  technological  processes  clearly  cap¬ 
tured  the  imaginations  of  seers  who  were  ever  on  the  alert  to  observe 
the  works  of  God  and  to  make  them  known  to  their  fellow  men. 

In  such  a  context  the  vocation  of  a  particular  individual  or  nation  is  i 
most  readily  represented  by  a  technological  image.  ‘He  laid  His  hand 
upon  me’,  ‘He  took  hold  of  me’,  ‘He  made  me  His  instrument’,  ‘He 
chose  me’  (from  among  other  possible  tools),  ‘He  re-sharpened,  re-set, 
re-made  me’,  ‘He  used  me  to  effect  the  precise  objective  that  His 
wisdom  had  planned’.  Such  images  make  an  immediate  appeal  to  those 
whose  working  days  are  spent  with  basic  materials  and  appropriate 
tools.  If  there  be  a  God,  cannot  He  do  with  man  what  the  technician 
does  with  his  material? 


Before  attempting  to  assess  the  value  of  these  technical  images  let  us  | 
take  a  brief  look  at  the  Gospels.  One  of  the  very  striking  characteristics  F 
of  Jesus’  parables  is  the  complete  absence  of  models  of  this  kind,  f 
Nowhere  is  Jesus  recorded  as  saying,  ‘I  am  the  skilled  carpenter’,  al-  ; 
though  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  He  had  been  well  trained  in  f 
this  craft.  He  does  not  say,  ‘My  Father  is  the  potter’,  although  the  re-  [ 
formation  of  His  own  people  was  at  the  very  centre  of  His  concern.  It  [ 
is  true  that  Galilee  was  a  very  different  environment  from  the  city-state  | 
of  Babylon  and  one  must  beware  of  making  too  much  of  the  absence  ? 
of  particular  images.  Yet  it  is  at  least  worth  observing  what  are  the  [ 
dominant  forms  of  human  activity  to  which  Jesus  makes  His  appeal  as  i 
He  tries  to  bring  home  to  His  contemporaries  the  nature  of  God’s  ) 
activity  and  of  His  call  to  men.  f 

I  think  it  is  possible  to  classify  Jesus’  images  within  two  main  groups,  t 

(1)  Organic  Images.  The  most  familiar  and  the  most  immediately  j 
appealing  of  his  parables  are  those  which  point  to  the  activities  of  [ 
the  sower,  the  shepherd,  and  the  husbandman.  A  man  is  handling  { 
living  organisms.  He  cannot  manipulate  them  suddenly  and  violently,  t 
he  cannot  dominate  them  and  mould  them  to  his  own  design.  He  i 
respects  the  inward  telos  which  belongs  to  each,  he  seeks  ever  to  ; 
provide  the  living  organism  with  the  environment  necessary  to  its  [ 
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proper  development,  he  sees  the  particular  ever  in  relation  to  the 
whole.  In  other  words,  the  general  pattern  of  the  Divine  way  of 
dealing  with  men  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  human  way  of 
dealing  with  plants  and  animals — to  give  each  its  proper  environment, 
to  relate  each  to  its  proper  whole,  to  bring  each  to  its  proper  end. 

Obviously  certain  exceptions  spring  to  mind.  What  about  the  man 
seeking  goodly  pearls  and  the  woman  searching  for  the  coin?  Ad¬ 
mittedly  a  different  motif  is  prominent  but  it  is  nearer  to  the  pattern 
of  organic  life  than  to  that  of  industrial  techniques.  The  aim  in  each 
case  is  to  bring  the  valued  object  into  that  environment  within  which 
its  full  potentialities  can  be  realized.  Still  more  difficult  is  the  image 
of  the  fisherman.  T  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.’  Does  not  the  fisher¬ 
man  lay  violent  hands  upon  helpless  creatures  in  order  to  use  them 
for  his  own  ends?  Can  this  be  the  pattern  of  activity  for  the  Lord’s 
servant?  There  is  an  exception  here  to  the  general  pattern,  but  it  can 
at  least  be  suggested  that  the  primary  reference  of  the  image  is  to  the 
activity  of  seeking  and  rescuing  from  an  alien  environment,  rather 
than  to  that  of  dragging  a  blind  and  dumb  humanity  into  a  place 
where  it  is  to  be  consumed. 

When  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  such  exceptions,  it  still 
remains  true  that  one  dominant  group  of  images  represents  God  as 
caring  for  the  sons  of  men  in  a  way  comparable  to,  though  far  trans¬ 
cending,  the  way  in  which  the  human  shepherd  cares  for  sheep,  the 
human  gardener  cares  for  his  growing  plants.  Organic  or  biological 
images  are  not  unworthy  representations  of  the  Divine  Activity. 

(2)  Community  Images.  A  second  group  of  parables  compares  the 
activities  of  God  to  those  of  the  head  of  a  family,  the  manager  of  a 
business,  the  lord  of  an  estate,  the  king  of  a  realm.  Human  life  is 
such  that  special  responsibilities  of  authority  and  leadership  are  en¬ 
trusted  to  particular  individuals.  But  when  an  individual  carries  a 
responsibility  of  this  kind  he  must  relate  himself  to  those  under  his 
charge  in  a  truly  personal  way,  making  demands  upon  them  but  at  the 
same  time  granting  them  the  assistance  which  they  constantly  need. 
Thus  the  father  gives  freely  to  both  the  elder  and  the  younger  sons  in 
the  well-known  parable ;  from  the  elder  he  expects  acts  of  charity  and 
forgiveness,  from  the  younger  a  responsible  use  of  that  which  had 
been  so  freely  entrusted  to  him. 

The  striking  thing  in  all  the  parables  in  this  group  is  the  place 
assigned  to  the  exercise  of  responsible  freedom.  The  one  in  authority 
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does  not  act  as  a  tyrant  or  slave-driver ;  those  who  are  dependent  on 
him  do  not  cringe  or  mutely  obey.  The  Lord  in  each  situation  hands 
over  a  certain  quantum  to  be  used  in  freedom;  those  who  are  en¬ 
trusted  with  gifts  can  never  evade  the  final  responsibility  for  their 
proper  use.  Thus  there  emerges  a  second  general  pattern  of  the  Divine 
way  of  dealing  with  men  comparable  to  that  of  the  human  overseer’s 
way  of  dealing  with  those  under  him — to  bestow  upon  each  his  proper 
resources,  to  assign  to  each  his  proper  task,  to  expect  from  each  his 
proper  return. 

In  this  group  the  exceptions  are  less  obvious.  The  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  relationship  between  the  overlord  and  the  one- 
talented  man  was  not  necessarily  brought  about  by  any  defect  in  the 
initial  grant.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  the  final  action  of  the  one 
in  authority  seems  to  be  harsh  and  mechanical,  but  it  is  not  alwavs 
clear  that  the  conclusion  was  part  of  the  original  parable.  In  general 
the  picture  of  community-relations  is  exceedingly  attractive,  with 
freedom  engendering  trust,  responsibility  stimulating  achievement, 
and  graciousness  creating  reconciliation.  Images  drawn  from  a 
community-life  whose  structure  is  directly  personal  are  not  unworthy 
representations  of  God’s  relations  with  men. 

Ill 

Living  as  we  do  in  a  technological  age  it  is  tempting  to  employ  some 
of  its  conceptions  to  describe  the  ways  of  God  with  His  creatures.  Man 
has  constructed  marvellous  mechanisms  which  respond  automatically 
to  his  slightest  signal.  Man  has  built  information  into  his  constructions 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  alter  course  or  change  their  behaviour 
when  stimulated  so  to  do  by  changing  conditions.  If  man  can  gain  such 
mastery  over  his  material  that  he  can  make  it  behave  in  ways  com¬ 
parable  to  those  of  the  human  brain  or  of  the  sensitivities  of  the 
human  body,  is  it  not  possible  to  assign  a  similar  mastery  to  God  as 
He  deals  with  His  human  material?  If  we  dislike  being  described  as 
robots  may  we  not  at  least  welcome  the  status  of  servo-mechanisms?  Is 
not  the  highest  vocation  that  of  being  a  guided  missile,  sent  forth  from 
God’s  launching  site,  equipped  with  all  the  ‘information’  needed  to 
perform  His  perfect  project? 

It  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  use  such  language  with  a  great  deal  of 
caution  and  qualification,  but  technical  and  mechanical  images  are  just 
as  dangerous  today  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  They  make 
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I  their  appeal  to  an  age  which  glories  in  direct  action,  in  mechanical 
efficiency,  in  technical  competence,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they 
are  ‘according  to  Christ’.  Biological  and  sociological  images  are  still  of 
greatest  service  in  providing  a  worthy  pictorial  representation  of  God’s 
relations  with  men. 

How  then  can  we  best  describe  the  way  in  which  God  calls  man  to 
fulfil  his  vocation?  Vocation,  it  may  be  said,  is  to  be  regarded  not  as 
something  to  be  fulfilled  in  isolation  from  ordinary  human  life  like  the 
path  of  a  guided  missile  or  the  calculation  of  an  electronic  computer. 
Man  is  not  separated  from  his  fellows  in  order  to  perform  a  completely 
unearthly  task  in  an  entirely  unearthly  way.  Rather  vocation  may  be 
described  either  as  a  fulfilment  of  a  particular  function  within  the  whole¬ 
ness  of  the  living  Body  of  Christ,  or  as  the  performance  of  a  series  of 
I  operations  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  within  the  context  of  the 
on-going  purpose  of  God.  I  would  stress  the  twofold  description,  for, 
just  as  in  the  scientific  realm  today  the  most  fruitful  descriptions  of 
natural  phenomena  are  made  through  a  duality  of  models,  so  I  believe 
that  in  describing  a  spiritual  phenomenon  such  as  vocation  it  is  best  to 
retain  the  complementary  image-groups  of  the  Gospel  story. 

From  one  point  of  view,  vocation  may  be  regarded  as  a  growing  up 
into  the  full  exercise  of  that  capacity  with  which  God  has  endowed  me 
within  the  Body  of  Christ.  No  man  or  woman  is  without  such  a  voca- 
I  tion.  But,  just  as  within  the  structure  of  living  organisms  there  are  nodal 
I  points  of  integration  into  the  larger  wholeness,  so  within  the  Body  of 
]  Christ  there  are  those  to  whom  it  has  been  granted  to  act  as  integrators, 

!  gathering  up  the  wholeness  of  the  situation  in  which  they  find  them- 
i  selves  and  consecrating  it  to  become  a  part  of  the  larger  fullness  of  the 
I  Divine  Life.  Such  a  special  vocation  is  by  no  means  exercised  in  isola- 
I  tion.  Rather  it  is  only  when  contact  is  maintained  with  life  in  its  mani¬ 
fold  forms  that  the  integrating  vocation  can  be  properly  fulfilled. 

From  another  point  of  view  vocation  may  be  regarded  as  the  re¬ 
peated  experiencing,  at  differing  times  and  in  differing  circumstances,  of 
that  truly  personal  meeting  with  God  in  which,  as  J.  H.  Oldham  re¬ 
minded  us  so  forcibly,  real  life  consists.  In  such  a  meeting  I  gladly 
recognize  God’s  gracious  gift  to  me.  His  right  to  receive  my  appropriate 
response  I  unhesitatingly  allow.  Again  no  man  or  woman  is  without 
such  a  vocation.  But  just  as  within  any  structure  of  society  there  are 
mediators  and  interpreters  whose  task  it  is  to  seek  to  draw  together 
into  more  harmonious  personal  relationship  those  who  at  present  are 
j  alienated  or  withdrawn  from  one  another,  so  within  the  all-comprehen- 
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sive  society  of  God  and  humanity  there  are  those  to  whom  it  has  been 
granted  to  act  as  ambassadors  and  reconcilers:  ‘we  beseech  you  on 
behalf  of  Christ,  Be  ye  reconciled  to  God’.  Such  a  special  vocation  again 
can  only  be  exercised  within  the  very  midst  of  human  relationships.  Its 
pattern  is  not  so  much  that  of  steady  growth  as  of  an  unfailing  readiness 
to  adapt  to  new  situations  and  new  demands  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ. 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  Christian  vocation  in  the  modern 
world.  The  simple  plea  of  this  paper  is  that  we  should  use  very  sparingly 
images  from  the  world  of  technology  which  may  at  first  sight  seem 
attractive.  This  need  not  confine  us  to  the  use  of  the  merely  traditional 
and  outworn.  The  researches  of  the  biologist  and  the  sociologist  can 
provide  us  with  a  wealth  of  suggestive  analogies  and  metaphors  by  the 
aid  of  which  we  can  begin  to  recapture  an  understanding  of  what  the 
Christian  vocation  really  means  in  terms  of  the  life  of  today. 

Letter  to  the  Editor 

‘the  ladder’  in  the  Opportunity  State 
one  by  one,  saying  goodbye  to  our  ante¬ 
cedents  at  the  bottom  and  emerging, 
suitably  gratefully,  at  the  top-^to  slip 
into  our  niche  as  unobtrusively  as 
possible. 

But  the  utter  exclusiveness  of  the 
Establishment  is  not  its  only  failing. 
Mr  Jenkins  ascribes  its  hankerings  after 
the  feudal  past  to  a  national  ‘narcissus 
complex’.  I  suspect  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  caused  by  a  determination  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  feudal  past  in  our  national 
structure.  Swap  barons  for  bankers,  and 
fiefs  for  corporations,  and  the  parallel 
is  not  totally  inconspicuous. 

I  would  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  the 
Establishment  contains  a  large  number 
of  honourable  and  often  intelligent  men. 
But  to  praise  the  virtues  of  its  members 
is  not  to  praise  the  Establishment  itself. 
That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  good  deal 
more  powerful,  homogeneous,  and  retro¬ 
gressive,  than  Mr  Jenkins  suggests.  Its 
revivication  will  certainly  be  a  good  deal 
more  difficult. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Robert  Currie 

The  Queen’s  College, 

Oxford. 


Dear  Sir, 

Mr  Jenkins’  stimulating  article  ‘Inner 
Circles’  seems  to  leave  one  or  two  vital 
questions  unasked. 

Whatever  ideas  we  may  have  about 
‘the  way  England  should  go’,  their 
realization  depends  on  social  power,  a 
factor  virtually  ignored  in  this  article. 
That  is  why  the  title  ‘Inner  Circles’ 
seems  so  inadequate.  What  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  is  not  the  inner  circle  as  circles 
of  enlightened,  liberal  insiders  keeping 
society  ‘up  to  the  mark’,  but  an  Establish¬ 
ment  of  social  power  whose  aim  is  to 
keep  social  power  for  itself.  The  Con¬ 
servative  Party,  the  public  schools,  the 
industrial  controllers,  even,  I  would 
venture  to  suggest,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canteroury  (I  refer  to  the  office,  not  its 
holder)  are  the  pillars  of  this  Establish¬ 
ment. 

Where  are  the  si^s  that  the  Establish¬ 
ment  is  widening  its  basis?  That  there 
will  one  day  be  an  ‘All  Souls’  at  Birm¬ 
ingham?  All  available  evidence  suggests 
that  the  most  important  qualification  for 
being  a  top  person  is  still  to  have  top 
parents.  Occasionally  nowadays  out¬ 
siders  do  become  members  of  the 
Establishment,  usually  in  its  lower 
echelons.  But  after  all  we  only  go  up 
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‘Word’  or  ‘Witness’ 

The  pressure  of  modern  scientific  teaching  demands  that  Chris¬ 
tians  should  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  and  yet  such  a  pair  of  books  as  Hebert’s 
Fundamentalism  and  the  Church  of  God}  and  Packer’s  Fundamentalism 
and  the  Word  of  God^  demonstrate  how  divided  expert  opinion  is.  This 
is  hard  on  the  ordinary  Christian  who  wants  to  use  the  Bible  with 
assured  confidence  when  talking  to  his  unbelieving  friends.  Both  books 
use  the  title  ‘The  Word  of  God’  for  the  Scriptures,  though  they  under¬ 
stand  it  in  different  ways,  and  it  is  here,  I  suggest,  in  the  use  of  this  term 
which  can  mean  so  much  and  so  little,  that  the  basic  problem  lies. 
Hebert’s  failure  to  abandon  this  traditional  title  and  to  coin  another 
one  is  perhaps  the  chief  reason  why  his  book  appears  to  lack  the 
cohesion  and  authority  which  characterize  Packer’s  argument. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  ‘The  Word  of  God’  is  unsuitable  as  a 
title  for  the  Bible: 

(a)  The  Scriptures  themselves  call  Christ  the  Word  of  God  in  a 
unique  and  final  sense  in  John  i:  1-14  and  Revelation  xix:  13.  Where  it 
is  used  in  other  connections  as,  for  instance,  by  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  phrase  refers  to  the  messages  of  God’s  servants  given  at 
particular  times  to  particular  persons  in  particular  situations;  e.g.  the 
‘word  of  God’  in  Amos  vii:  16-17  was  the  message  given  at  that  time  in 
Samaria’s  history  to  the  priest  Amaziah.  To  transfer  the  authority  of 
these  particular  time-conditioned  words  to  the  corpus  of  writings  which 
record  them  (together  with  a  great  deal  of  other  very  different  material) 
is  to  misunderstand  the  nature  of  the  Divine  self-revealing  which  is 
given  afresh  in  each  new  circumstance,  and  to  confuse  the  witness  of  the 
human  writers  of  the  Bible  with  the  Divine  speaking  to  which  they  bear 
witness. 

{b)  To  define  a  creature  by  use  of  a  word  for  the  Deity  is  dangerous 
unless  its  relationship  to  the  Deity  is  clearly  expressed  or  understood. 
Thus  when  we  speak  of  ‘the  House  of  God’  or  the  ‘Lord’s  Day’,  we 

*  Fundamentalism  and  the  Church  of  God,  by  A.  G.  Hebert  (SCM  Press,  155.  and 
Is.  6rf.). 

*  Fundamentalism  and  the  Word  of  God,  by  J.  I.  Packer  (Tyndale  Press,  65.  6d. 
and  45.  6d.). 
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quite  clearly  understand  that  we  mean  those  earthly  buildings  and  days 


which  are  dedicated  by  men  to  His  service,  but  inasmuch  as  ‘Word’  is,  ' 
in  this  sense,  a  personal  activity  ‘The  Word  of  God’  suggests  something 
which  derives  directly  from  God  Himself.  Thus,  unless  the  nature  of  | 
the  relationship  implied  in  ‘The  Word  of  God’  is  clearly  understood  it  j 
is  easy  to  forget  that  the  Bible  is  the  work  of  men  ‘moved  by  the 
‘Holy  Spirit’,  and  to  see  it  as  a  part  of  the  Divine  activity,  and,  in  its 
essential  nature,  more  divine  than  human.  The  naturalness,  however, 
with  which  John  used  the  term  to  express  the  mystery  of  the  Divine 
nature  in  Christ  should  warn  us  against  applying  that  same  term  to  the 
Bible  which  is  so  very  much  of  the  earth  and  earthy. 

(c)  ‘The  Word  of  God’  stands  for  something  much  greater  than 
the  Bible,  indeed  for  nothing  less  than  the  whole  creating,  redeeming 
and  loving  activity  of  the  Triune  God  in  the  whole  of  history.  Glorious 
as  is  the  history  which  the  Bible  records,  it  is  surely  a  disastrous  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  ‘The  Word  of  God’,  thought  of  as  the  Divine 
Self-giving,  to  limit  it  to  the  fragmentary  human  record  of  that  self¬ 
giving  love  as  it  was  made  known  in  the  fortunes  of  Israel  and  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  is  sounder  to  think  of  the  Divine  Word  as  that 
self-giving  love  by  which  the  Divine  Trinity  has  sustained  and  nourished 
the  whole  universe  and  which  became  incarnate  on  this  planet  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  a  fragment  of  which  self-giving  has  been  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  the  Bible.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
Scriptures  for  us  who  live  on  earth,  but  we  dare  not  equate  that  light 
which  men  have  seen  with  the  eternal  and  limitless  shining  of  the  eternal 
God,  even  though  we  may  thankfully  accept  it  as  that  shining  refracted 
into  earthly  brightness. 

(d)  Simply  to  identify  the  Bible  with  ‘The  Word  of  God’  gives  the 
impression  that  God’s  direct  self-disclosure  ceased  with  the  closing  of 
the  Scriptural  canon.  This  is  unfortunate  because  it  obscures  the  fact 
that  God  the  Holy  Spirit  is  now  active  in  the  Church,  directing  and 
sustaining  it,  and  exercising  as  free  a  sovereignty  within  it  as  ever  He 
exercised  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  To  say  this  is  not  to  deny  that  He 
uses  the  Apostolic  witness  but  to  assert  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  free  and 
creatively  active  within  Christ’s  Church  today.  The  New  Testament  is 
not  primarily  an  unchangeable  book,  but  a  present  experience  in  which 
we  may  now  share  no  less  than  the  Apostles  did  before  us. 

But  if  ‘The  Word  of  God’  is  unsatisfactory  as  a  title  for  the  Bible  it  is 
mportant  to  find  another  to  put  in  its  place,  which  will  express  more 
clearly  the  authority  which  the  Church  recognizes  the  Scriptures  to 


j  possess.  It  is  significant  that  the  recent  Lambeth  Conference  Report, 
j  both  in  its  Resolutions  (numbers  1-12)  wholly,  and  in  its  committee 
report  on  The  Holy  Bible;  Its  Authority  and  Message,  for  the  most  part, 
avoids  the  use  of  the  title  ‘The  Word  of  God’,  but  does  not  attempt  to 
provide  a  substitute.  The  Report  refers  simply  to  ‘The  Bible’,  or  ‘The 
Scriptures’,  although  it  seeks  to  explain  the  relationship  between  the 
Bible  and  the  Word  of  God.  It  may  indeed  be  wiser  simply  to  refer  to 
‘The  Bible’  or  ‘The  Scriptures’,  and  to  add  more  explicit  definitions  as 
they  are  needed;  on  the  other  hand,  these  titles  do  not,  in  themselves, 
convey  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  authority  which  Christians  recog¬ 
nize  their  ‘Bible’  or  ‘Scriptures’  to  possess. 

Any  title,  to  be  acceptable,  must,  on  the  one  hand,  state  clearly  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  writings  of  human,  sinful  men,  and,  on  the  other, 
express  clearly  the  nature  of  the  authority  which  the  Church  ascribes  to 
the  Scriptures  as  the  inspired  human  witness  to  the  Word  of  God  made 
known  in  the  Old  and  New  Israels,  and  ‘made  flesh’  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  It  is  not  easy  to  coin  such  a  title  but  any  such  might  well 
contain  as  its  crucial  term  the  word  ‘witness’.  The  Bible  is  more  than  a 
written  record,  and  has  a  liveliness  and  individuality  in  its  different 
’  writings  such  as  characterize  the  testimony  of  a  witness  in  comparison 
with  a  policemen’s  statement. 

‘Witness’  commends  itself  for  three  other  important  reasons: 

(1)  A  witness  is  expected  to  be  trustworthy  but  not  infallible;  (2)  a 
witness  is  extremely  important:  indeed,  the  whole  case  may 
depend  upon  his  testimony,  (3)  a  witness  is  not  important  for 
himself,  but  for  what  he  can  tell  about  others. 

Thus  the  Bible  is  not  important  as  a  thing  in  itself,  but  because  its 
writers  point  away  from  themselves  to  what  they  have  seen  God  doing 
in  His  world.  It  is  a  constant  miracle  that,  when  men  listen  to  that  wit¬ 
ness  from  men  to  men,  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself  speaks  to  them  a  new 
and  living  word  of  God. 

The  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  its  use  as  a  final  authority  for  faith  and 
practice,  therefore,  is  a  more  complicated  process  than  understanding 
it  to  be  simply  a  book  written  by  men,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  serve  as  itself  the  timeless  Word  of  God.  We  turn,  rather,  to 
the  Bible  because  its  many  writers  tell  us  what  they  saw  God  doing  in 
their  own  times.  We  recognize  them  as  trustworthy  witnesses,  but, 
because  they  lived  in  the  ancient  past,  we  have  to  make  many  adjust¬ 
ments  in  ‘tuning  in’  to  their  words.  As  we  listen  and  try  to  understand 
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what  they  are  saying,  God  the  Holy  Spirit  is  present,  the  continuing 
Worker  of  that  Divine  Trinity  to  Whom  the  Bible  writers  bear  witness. 
Using  the  particular  testimonies  of  the  past  which  belong  primarily  to 
history.  He  speaks  to  us  a  word  of  God  which  is  new  because  He  speaks 
it,  and  yet  is  one  with  the  past  because  God  is  one. 

The  above  is  written  not  out  of  scepticism,  but  in  the  belief  that  if  the 
Church  were  able,  unitedly  and  clearly,  to  redefine  its  understanding  of 
the  Bible  in  some  such  way  as  this,  two  valuable  gains  would  be  made. 
First,  the  ordinary  Christian  would  be  able  to  use  the  Bible  without 
embarrassment  as  an  authority  whose  nature  he  could  understand  and 
properly  defend.  The  intellectual  battles  would  then  be  fought  not  about 
the  Bible  but  about  the  nature  and  purposes  of  God  which  are  the  real 
points  at  which  debate  should  be  joined.  Secondly,  the  present  creative 
authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  present  Word  of  God  speaking  in 
the  world  today  would  be  clearly  recognized  and  not  obscured  by 
elevating  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  primary  source  of  revelation.  The 
Church  would  then  become,  in  truth,  the  pilgrim  Church,  honouring 
its  Scriptures  as  part  of  the  earthly  equipment  given  to  it  by  God  for  its 
journey,  but  putting  its  trust  wholly  in  the  Living  God  Who  meets  it 
afresh  with  His  living  word  at  each  moment  of  its  journey. 


Souls  and  Slums 

But  a  religion  true  to  its  nature  must  also  be  concerned  about  man’s 
social  conditions.  Religion  deals  with  both  earth  and  heaven,  both  time 
and  eternity.  Religion  operates  not  only  on  the  vertical  plane  but  also 
on  the  horizontal.  It  seeks  not  only  to  integrate  men  with  God  but  to 
integrate  men  with  men  and  each  man  with  himself.  This  means,  at 
bottom,  that  the  Christian  gospel  is  a  two-way  road.  On  the  one  hand 
it  seeks  to  change  the  souls  of  men,  and  thereby  unite  them  with  God ; 
on  the  other  hand  it  seeks  to  change  the  environmental  conditions  of 
men  so  that  the  soul  will  have  a  chance  after  it  is  changed.  Any  religion 
that  professes  to  be  concerned  with  the  souls  of  men  and  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  slums  that  damn  them,  the  economic  conditions  that 
strangle  them,  and  the  social  conditions  that  cripple  them  is  a  dry-as- 
dust  religion.  Such  a  religion  is  the  kind  the  Marxists  like  to  see — an 
opiate  of  the  people. 

Stride  Towards  Freedom,  Martin  Luther  King  (p.  34) 
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The  Historic  Jesus 

A  New  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus. 
James  M.  Robinson.  (S.C.M. 
Press  (Studies  in  Biblical  The¬ 
ology  No.  25)  1959.  9s.  6d. 

pp.  128.) 

The  book  by  Albert  Schweitzer  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  in  1910  under  the  title 
The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus  was 
justly  famous.  It  was  an  account  of  the 
attempts  made  since  the  rise  of  biblical 
criticism  to  extract  from  the  Gospels 
an  historical  account  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Jesus.  The  long-term  effect  of  it, 
and  of  other  work  which  followed,  was 
to  suggest  that  all  such  attempts  were 
doomed  to  failure.  The  origins  of  the 
Gospels  and  their  general  character  are 
such  that  they  could  never  yield  the  sort 
of  biographical  account  demanded  by 
nineteenth-  and  early  twentieth-century 
historiography. 

This  conclusion,  associated  with  the 
names  of  the  form-critics,  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  with  that  of  Rudolf  Bultmann,  has 
not  by  any  means  won  whole-hearted 
acceptance,  especially  in  this  country; 
most  notably  C.  H.  Dodd  has  attempt¬ 
ed,  in  a  series  of  books,  to  show  that  in 
its  extreme  form  it  rests  on  unnecessarily 
sceptical  assumptions. 

In  this  book  Dr  Robinson  first  sets  out 
carefully  the  presuppositions  of  the 
‘sceptical’  position  in  this  matter,  and 
then,  after  a  review  of  some  of  the  main 
attacks  upon  them  by  Dodd  and  others, 
he  gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  their 
validity  remains  generally  unimpaired. 
However,  even  among  disciples  of  Bult¬ 
mann,  who  accept  such  conclusions 
and  fully  recognize  the  impossibility  of 
any  ‘Life’  of  Jesus  in  Schweitzer’s  sense, 
there  is  a  renewed  interest  in  a  possible 
quest  of  the  historical  Jesus,  and  it  is 
this  new  movement  which  forms  the 


main  subject  of  Dr  Robinson’s  book. 

Briefly,  the  sense  of  the  word  ‘his¬ 
torical’  in  which  the  historical  Jesus  is 
inaccessible  to  us  is  a  sense  dominated 
by  the  nineteenth-century  understanding 
of  history,  for  which  the  establishing  of 
causal  relationships,  and  the  classifying 
of  the  particular  in  terms  of  the  general, 
were  all-important.  But  that  understand¬ 
ing  of  history  has  been  subjected  to  very 
severe  criticism  by  Dilthey,  Heidegger, 
Collingwood  and  others,  and,  in  the 
light  of  the  new  approach  to  history 
they  have  opened  up,  the  failure  of  the 
Gospels  to  provide  a  chronological 
framework,  causal  connections  and  a 
pattern  of  psychological  development, 
no  longer  appears  as  daunting  as  it  did. 
It  now  appears  possible  that  many 
passages  in  the  Gospels  may  provide 
‘sufficient  insight  into  Jesus’  intention 
to  encounter  his  historical  action,  and 
enough  insight  into  the  understanding  of 
existence  presupposed  in  his  intention 
to  encounter  his  selfhood’,  (p.  70).  This 
quotation  is  chosen  partly  because  it 
will  show  the  general  philosophical  posi¬ 
tion — and  incidentally  the  jargon — in 
terms  of  which  the  book  is  written, 
but  the  reader  who  is  prepared  to 
persevere  will  find  here  a  most  illuminat¬ 
ing  and  exciting  account  of  the  first  ten¬ 
tative  steps  the  new  quest  has  so  far 
taken,  and  of  its  highly  ambiguous  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  earlier  quest  of  which 
Schweitzer  wrote.  Dr  Robinson,  who 
is  enormously  well-read,  is  completely 
master  of  his  subject,  and  if  his  book  has 
some  of  the  defects  of  a  progress  report 
it  deals  with  topics  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  and  should  not  be  neglected  by 
anyone  who  wishes  to  know  how  the 
Gospels  are  being  approached  and  ex¬ 
pounded  by  contemporary  theologians. 

Dennis  Nineham 
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‘Uncommitted’  Nations 

The  Afro-Asian  States  and  their  Prob¬ 
lems.  K.  M.  Panikkar.  (Allen  and 
Unwin.  Hs.  6d.) 

In  six  chapters — originally  six  lectures 
at  the  Sorbonne — on  Political  Structure, 
The  Problems  of  Administration,  The 
Problems  of  Economic  Life,  Education, 
Science  in  the  New  States,  and  The 
Social  Problems  of  the  New  States, 
Sardar  K.  M.  Panikkar,  now  Indian 
Ambassador  in  Paris  and  with  a  long 
and  distinguished  record  both  of  public 
service  and  of  scholarship  behind  him, 
discusses  the  problems  of  the  new  States 
that  have  achieved  independence  in  the 
years  between  1945  and  1947.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  is  necessarily  somewhat  general, 
but  there  are  many  local  illustrations, 
mainly  but  not  exclusively  from  India, 
and  though  China  falls  outside  the 
formal  scheme  its  presence  is  felt 
throughout.  The  little  book — there  are 
only  104  pages — will  form  a  useful 
introduction  for  Western  missionaries, 
for  example,  about  to  embark  for  the 
first  time  on  work  in  one  of  these  as  yet 
‘uncommitted’  nations. 

Its  value  is  the  greater  in  that  it  is  not 
written  by  a  Westerner.  Almost  all  these 
countries  have  opted  for  some  form  of 
democratic  republic ;  yet,  in  India  alone, 
is  there  so  far  strong  evidence  of  the 
viability  in  ‘Afro-Asia’  of  a  Western- 
style  democracy,  and  even  there  its 
viability  may  prove  to  be  too  closely 
linked  with  the  life  of  one  man.  In  these 
circumstances,  both  Westerners  and  the 
‘moderates’  or  ‘liberals’  who  come 
closest  in  political  conviction  to  them, 
can  easily  become  discouraged  or 
cynical.  Sardar  Panikkar  helps  us  to 
understand  the  forces  at  work,  and  (by 
implication)  the  irrelevance  of  some  of 
the  canons  of  judgment  we  employ. 

A  book  as  short  as  this  can  only  be  an 
introduction.  It  needs  supplementing 


for  each  country  by  the  kind  of  thing 
that  Professor  J.  K.  Fairbank  has  done 
so  magnificently  in  his  United  States  and 
China,  the  new  and  revised  edition  of 
which,  published  in  1958,  contains  much 
the  best  Western  account  of  the  process 
by  which  the  Communist  Party  came  to 
power  and  an  assessment  of  its  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  first  ten  years  of  its  control 
of  the  whole  country.  Such  books  are 
not  easily  produced,  for  they  demand  the 
mastery  of  an  uncomfortably  wide 
range  of  disciplines;  but  they  render  a 
service  which  nothing  else  can. 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that 
Sardar  Panikkar  should  not  devote 
much  of  his  space  to  religion — a  difficult 
subject  in  any  case  for  the  Ambassador 
of  a  secular  State  writing  about  a  wide 
and  diverse  field.  A  more  serious  weak¬ 
ness  is  the  failure  to  concentrate  atten¬ 
tion  anywhere  on  the  role  of  the  ruling 
political  party.  Western-style  parties 
have  mainly  been  a  failure;  the  parties 
that  have  for  a  greater  or  longer  period 
been  successful  have  not  been,  either  in 
objective  or  method  or  organization. 
Western-style.  The  Kuomintang  and  the 
Communist  Party  in  China,  the  Congress 
in  India,  the  C.P.P.  in  Ghana,  are  illus¬ 
trations.  There  is  an  important  field  of 
study  here,  which  Sardar  Panikkar  is 
uniquely  equipped  to  enter.  We  may 
hope  he  will  do  so  one  day. 

David  M.  Paton 


A  Dull  Saint? 

Charles  Simeon  1759-1836.  Edited  by 
Michael  Hennell  and  Arthur 
Pollard.  (S.P.C.K.  21s.) 

This  volume  of  essays  leaves  your  re¬ 
viewer  in  some  perplexity.  Of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Simeon’s  influence  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  It  goes  on  right  to  this  very 
day  in  many  ways,  and  especially  through 
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his  legacy  of  Simeon’s  Trustees.  Of  the 
immense  energy,  zeal  and  pastoral  devo¬ 
tion  of  this  bachelor  don  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  His  regular  morning  rise  at 
4  a.m.  and  his  innumerable  parochial 
and  extra-parochial  activities  bear  elo¬ 
quent  witness  to  a  faithful  fulfilment  of 
the  charge  given  to  every  Anglican  priest 
at  his  ordination  to  ‘have  in  remem¬ 
brance  into  how  high  a  dignity  and  to 
how  weighty  an  office  and  charge  ye  are 
called — that  is  to  say,  to  be  messengers, 
watchmen  and  stewards  of  the  Lord,  to 
teach  and  to  premonish,  to  feed  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  Lord’s  family,  to  seek  for 
Christ’s  sheep  that  are  dispersed  abroad, 
and  for  his  children  who  are  in  the  midst 
of  this  naughty  world  that  they  may  be 
saved  through  Christ  for  ever.’ 

But  now  comes  the  difficulty.  This 
book  slightly  hints  at  temperamental 
problems  of  character  overcome  by  the 
grace  of  God,  but  I  have  been  told  that 
Simeon  never  spoke  to  someone  who 
breakfasted  with  him  every  day  in  King’s 
College.  If  this  latter  fact  is  true,  how 
refreshingly  it  would  have  corrected  any 
ideas  of  a  stained  glass  window  saint, 
had  it  been  included  in  this  book!  The 
book  dares  to  suggest  that  some  under¬ 
graduates  found  that  Simeon’s  conversa¬ 
tion  parties  tended  to  repeat  the  same 
teaching  again  and  again  and  that  they 
considered  his  remarks  ‘trite,  obvious 
and  commonplace’. 

The  impression  left  on  your  reviewer 
of  this  book  of  essays  is  that  Simeon 
must  have  been  a  considerable  bore. 
But  I  do  not  know  whether  I  get  this  im¬ 
pression  from  Simeon  or  from  some 
sections  of  this  book  about  him.  It  was 
a  pity  that  space  was  found  for  chapters 
on  the  more  doctrinal  aspects  of 
Simeon’s  work.  These  abound  in  lengthy 
quotations,  but  the  man  himself  hardly 
comes  alive  through  them.  Perhaps  he 
could  not  have  done  so,  for  he  was  not 
an  original  thinker  and  Evangelicals, 


who  put  their  theological  trust  in  him, 
are  not  likely  to  be  inspired  to  their 
greatest  contemporary  need,  which,  in 
my  judgement,  is  original,  creative, 
theological  thinking. 

Another  deep  cause  for  your  review¬ 
er’s  questioning  is  Simeon’s  strong 
Anglican  insistence  on  the  Establish¬ 
ment  and  on  his  concern  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  patronage  of  livings  in  order 
to  secure  the  Evangelical  succession 
within  the  Church  of  England.  As  one 
who  values  the  Evangelical  strands  in  his 
inheritance  immensely,  not  for  anything 
distinctively  Anglican  but  for  the  depth 
of  their  interdenominational  devotion 
and  piety,  I  question  Simeon’s  emphasis 
so  strongly  placed  on  the  Establishment. 
And  I  am  not  over  zealous  for  those 
contemporary  Evangelical  strands  in 
Anglicanism  which  stress  their  Anglican 
heritage  more  than  their  interdenomina¬ 
tional  Evangelical  background.  There 
are  other  elements  in  Anglicanism  which 
I  immensely  value,  but  they  are  not 
Evangelical  and  I  do  not  find  them  in 
Simeon. 

As  to  the  vexed  question  of  patronage, 
is  there  not  more  than  a  trace  of  that 
later  devil  of  mother-possession,  which 
has  lived  on  in  Evangelical  Anglicanism 
to  this  day?  In  the  bachelor  don’s  care 
for  his  work  and  his  students  and  his 
succession,  I  am  not  persuaded  of  the 
sufficient  detachment  of  this  tremen¬ 
dously  zealous  and  efficient  and  devoted 
pastor  and  director  of  souls.  He  seems 
to  me  to  smack  at  times  of  Uzzah,  over- 
zealous  for  the  Ark  of  God,  which  God 
is  very  well  able  to  look  after  without 
any  exaggerated  concern  of  ours. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of 
Simeon’s  evangelistic  zeal.  I  raise  three 
queries.  Did  he  understand  the  principle 
of  reciprocity?  Did  he  realize  the  danger 
of  patronizing  condescension?  Had  he 
any  real  evangelistic  contact,  such  as 
Wesley  and  Whitfield  certainly  had,  with 
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the  new  industrial  proletariat  of  his  day? 
And  I  should  like  to  raise  these  queries 
about  the  legacy  of  his  work  that  has 
lived  on  until  the  present  day.  He  was 
immensely  keen  on  missionary  work  of 
all  sorts,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
missionary  work  of  his  day  lacked  any 
deep  understanding  of  that  principle  of 
reciprocal  love  with  those  whom  we  seek 
to  evangelize,  which  seems  to  be  break¬ 
ing  into  the  horizon  of  missionary  think¬ 
ing  today  in  such  a  creative  and  new 
way.  He  evangelized  undergraduates, 
but  I  have  the  impression  that  even  in 
his  city-work  his  real  contact  was  with 
the  middle  classes  and  not  with  the  poor. 
He  did,  of  course,  do  great  work  for  the 
poor,  but  it  was  done  with  what  now 
seems  to  be  a  ‘dated’  condescension.  His 
is  a  ‘paternalistic’  mission,  and  patern¬ 
alism,  however  well-intentioned,  can  be 
the  very  devil,  as  we  are  seeing  in  Africa 
today. 

This  review  is  over-critical.  But  this 
book  is  not  critical  enough.  Let  the 
readers  of  both  strike  the  via  media  for 
themselves,  and  I  do  not  think  they  will 
be  far  from  the  truth. 

J.  E.  Fison 

A  Self-limiting  Task 

Giving  and  Receiving:  an  adventure  in 
African  medical  practice.  Anthony 
Barker.  (Faith  Press.  18s.) 

Every  now  and  then  there  appears  an 
outstandingly  honest  piece  of  missionary 
autobiography — the  kind  of  thing  one 
can  give  to  a  friend  to  show  what  the 
missionary  life  is  like,  particularly  in 
those  respects  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
lives  of  Christians  whose  calling  requires 


them  to  stay  among  their  own  people. 
Giving  and  Receiving  is  one  of  these 
books.  It  is  an  account  of  the  life  of 
Anthony  and  Margaret  Barker  during 
the  fourteen  years  they  have  spent  in  and 
around  their  mission  hospital  in  Zulu- 
land.  It  describes  the  difficulties  and  re¬ 
wards  of  medical  practice  in  a  commun¬ 
ity  which  neither  accepts  nor  under¬ 
stands  the  presuppositions  of  modern 
medicine,  and  where  you  cannot  get 
much  of  the  sort  of  equipment  on  which 
the  medical  services  of  a  large  town  rely. 

All  this  is  fairly  common  form  in  this 
kind  of  missionary  literature.  Less  com¬ 
mon  is  the  steady  attempt  to  appreciate 
the  strengths  of  the  local  culture  that  is 
being  destroyed  (there  is  an  interesting 
chapter  on  the  tribal  medicine-men  with 
a  pleasant  account  of  the  author’s  per¬ 
sonal  relationships  with  his  friends  in 
that  profession),  and  to  see  his  part  of  a 
Native  Reserve  in  the  context  of  the 
racial  politics  and  mine  economics  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  and,  indeed, 
of  Africa  and  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Less  common  still  is  the  author’s 
understanding  of  the  role  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  today,  which  is  expressed  in  his  title. 
His  doctrine  is  stated  explicitly  in  a  final 
essay  on  ‘TheSelf-limiting  Task;  Foreign 
Missions  in  the  Twentieth  Century’,  but 
it  is  implicit  all  through  the  book  in  the 
way  he  writes  of  his  friends  and  of  him¬ 
self. 

Giving  and  Receiving  is  both  radical 
and  warm-hearted,  in  the  tradition  of 
Alan  Baton’s  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country 
and  R.  O.  Hall’s  The  Art  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary.  I  hope  it  will  move  you,  as  it  moved 
me,  to  laughter,  to  tears,  and  to  prayer. 

David  M.  Paton 
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